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Atmost at the same time that our readers have this paragraph 
before them, they will be getting the news concerning the inter-colle- 
giate boat-race on the Thames; and it would be merely for the gratifi- 
cation of our vanity as a prophet that we should predict the victory 
of Harvard, which, therefore, we shall refrain from doing. The read- 
ing of the English papers for the last few days has been amusing. At 
first, the gentlemen who do the rowing for the daily press seemed to 
look on the idea of the American crew’s being able to do anything 
with Oxford as a pitiable delusion. Even our own 7ribune’s English 
correspondent, whose boating was done at the period when Yale 
rowed in eight oars—which is much like saying that it was done with 
Noah’s eight in the ark—informed us that the American crew appeared 
to be four stout young fellows, or fine young fellows, or well-grown 
young fellows, who “might be taught to row.” But within a 
few days there has been a general impression that to find a four to 
teach them a very great deal would be a work of difficulty. The fact 
probably is that since they have been on the Thames they have not 
forgotten a way which they learned on the Charles—a way of doing 
better in races than in practising before critics on the river-bank. As 
we write, the opinion of some of these English judges is that, under 
such and such conditions, Harvard may win—which is a much more 
civil opinion than any which, a fortnight ago, we were expecting to 
hear till after to-morrow. With the exclusion of Messrs. Bass and 
Rice, and the admission of Mr. Fay and Mr. Lyman, the rowing crew 
is now of New England stock, and the race is New England against 
Old—a fact which we suppose we may say is not ominous of good to 
that monarchy. 





There is still a vigorous controversy going on in the newspapers 
over the question whether Senter, the new Governor of Tennessee, 
was the real Republican candidate, and ought to have received the 
support of the Republicans or not. The fact seems to be that he 
only received the support of a very small number; but that these, 
combined with the whole force of the Democrats, sufficed to elect 
him, and that, as we remarked last week, he is now apparently almost 
the only man of the Senter party in Tennessee. The Democrats, having 
conquered under him, have not unnaturally repudiated him. On the 
other hand, the Radical papers which are now abusing him must make 
up their minds to receiving very little attention. It is true he was a 
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very short time before his nomination a Brownlow proscriptionist of 
the most extreme type, and that he and Brownlow both began to shout 
for universal suffrage and universal amnesty with great and remarkable 
suddenness. But, then, few sensible people outside of Tennessee 
ever thought much of either Brownlow or his followers as politicians, 
and those who persisted in singing their praises, and making Brownlow 
a governor and senator, can hardly expect people to turn about now 
and listen respectfully to their vilification of him. He is no worse and 
no better than he was a year ago; and perhaps the worst thing that 
could be said of the Tennessee Republicans is that a year ago he. and 
Senter were two of their principal idols. What has occurred in Ten- 
nessee is instructive, mainly, as indicating what we must expect to 
occur shortly in all the reconstructed States. We cannot force water 
to run up hill; and we cannot, in a democratic country, long keep the 
government out of the hands of the majority. The proscription of the 
majority by the minority, and that minority the feeblest and most insig- 
nificant section of the community, after the military control had been 
laid aside, must end everywhere, as long as men are men, as it has 
ended in Tennessee. The exclusion of the newly elected Conservative 
candidates in Virginia by the administration of the iron-clad oath will 
be a misfortune. It will, doubtless, secure the election of two Radical 
senators, but the presence of these gentlemen in the Senate will be a 
sorry compensation for the exasperation roused in the hearts of the 
majority, who two years hence are sure to rule, by the conviction that 
they have been swindled egregiously, besides being oppressed. 





In saying all this, we are not defending the Southern Democrats 
or Conservatives. We are willing to admit the truth of the worst 
charges made against them, of pride, obstinacy, dissimulation, and 
blindness. If we could make them over again, we would turn out 
very different men. Every one of them, had we the control of them, 
should confess his guilt in aiding or abetting in the war against the 
United States, lay aside all caste hate and prejudice, clamor for the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, help to establish common 
schools, swear allegiance to the Federal Government every Monday 
morning and keep his oath, besides using machinery and artificial 
manures on his farm, pay his laborers on Saturday night, and sub- 


scribe to the New York Tribune and Harper's Bazar. In certain 
cases, we would even prescribe the reading of “ Kathrina,” and would 


deliver up some bad districts to be ravaged by book-agents. But we 
cannot have our way with them, and we may assert, without conceit, 
that we are as near having our way with them as any politician or 
body of politicians in the country—that is, that we are ever so far 
removed from it. In short, they have to be taken and governed as 
they are. In our day and latitude, there are two kinds of government 
possible—Cesarism and democracy, or brute force and the majority. 
If we give up brute force, we must govern through the majority—the 
bad character of the latter to the contrary notwithstanding. Anybody 
who does not like the latter ought to advocate the indefinite contin- 
uance of martial law. 





A Herald correspondent having any Colonel William B. Stokes 
in a Washington hotel, pro- 
ceeded to interview him with the following results. The colonel said, 
“in the first place, the Republican party in Tennessee has gone to 
hell,” having been sent there by the fraudulent votes of 86,000 dis- 
franchised persons and minors whom Senter’s new registrars allowed to 
vote. Seymour's vote last fall was 33,000, Senter’s the other day was 
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119,000—the 86,000 difference between these two votes represents the 
extent of Senter’s cheating. Wherever the Republican party has gone, 
there is no doubt, we suppose, that Senter isa bad man. Stokes, it 
appears, got Grant’s vote of last year, 56,000, so there really was no 
division worth speaking of in the Republican party. As for Brown- 
low’s being on Senter’s side, the Colonel accounted for that by saying 
that “the old man is in his dotage,” and is governed by his son and 
sons-in-law—and “ the Brownlow boys” being receivers of railways, with 
fat pickings, and knowing well what “ the Bald Eagle of East Tennessee” 
would do with the railroad rings should he become governor, carried the 
Parson over to the Senter side. It will take a good man—in a Ten- 
nessee sense of the word—to beat Andrew Johnson for the senatorship, 
the Colonel thinks; but as some of the Democrats do not yet forgive 
his military governorship, there is no certainty that some comparatively 
unknown man may not be taken up. To the question if Grant is going 
to let Federal office-holders‘who are Senter men retain their places, 
the Colonel concisely replied, “ Not much.” Finally, the Colonel said 
that he was in Washington for the purpose of seeing if he could not 
get an extra session of Congress on the 20th of September to take 
measures for regulating the internal affairs of Tennessee. He was 
obliged to add, however, that this scheme was too much even for Mr. 
Forney, who admits that the election of Senter was an outrage, but is 
far from clear in his mind as to how Congress can do anything in the 
premises. 





Outside of Tennessee political affairs are quiet, though there is some 
preliminary stir in Ohio, where Senators Sherman and Morton and Gover- 
nor Hayes have taken the stump, and Mr. Pendleton is out with his 
letter of acceptance, which is a true Peace Democrat’s performance. Mr, 
Pendleton never, so far as we know, has risen above acrid, unsuggestive 
criticism of Republican policy; and this letter is no more than that. 
In Pennsylvania, there is great dulness and inactivity. Over the line 
in Maryland, there is a little local quarrel between Judge Bond and 
some associates of his on the one hand, and Mr. Fulton, of the Ameri- 
can, on the other—the Judge apparently being practically in that most 
forlorn of all conditions, “ read out” of the party, and lying under the 
accusation of having favored and of favoring the aspirations of Mr, 
Chase, whom so many credit with extreme and untiring willingness for 
the Presidency. Judge Bond is a man of ability; but the reputation 
is given him—for some reason—of being inclined to bolt. He and 
his associates indignantly denounce the American’s imputations on their 
fidelity. The condition of the Republican organization in Maryland is 
not unlike its state in this city, and Judge Bond and his friends are 
playing the part of come-outers, 





From Virginia we learn that in the late campaign the total number 
of Conservatives who enrolled themselves for the seeming purpose of 
voting to reject the constitution was but 9,136. At any rate, so many 
votes were cast against it, while in its favor there were 210,585. We 
may infer from the returns that there was no great amount of calcula- 
tion used, for just about five-sixths of all the negro electors went to 
the polls, and just about the same fraction of the white voters—22,000 
of the one race and 24,000 of the other staying away. We may infer, 
also, that a pretty heavy negro vote was given in favor of the liberal 
policy in regard to enfranchisement, for with 97,205 negro voters at 
the polls, there were but 84,310 votes, white and black, in favor of re- 
taining the proscriptive clauses of the constitution. General Canby 
seems determined to enforce the letter of the law regulating the 
reconstruction of Virginia; and if he does, there will be a Wells 
legislature after all. There is talk in some of the Democratic papers 
about the General's trying to make himself senator, and using his power 
in this instance for that purpose—a charge which no one will believe 
who knows his character; he is one of the best results of West 
Point, and, we do not doubt, will in this, as in other cases, do 
neither more nor less than his exact duty. In Mississippi, there 
is doubt if Dent will be nominated after all; his ridiculous letter 
to Secretary Boutwell certainly ought to spoil his chance. The Demo- 
cratic press, we see, is enjoying the agreeable task, which it always 
imposes on itself, of shouldering this gentleman as it shouldered Mr. 








Binckley and Andrew Johnson and Senator Sprague, and every other 
man, no matter how silly, who would fling mud at Republicans. 





The Labor Convention at Philadelphia, which has just closed its 
sittings, was remarkable for the admission of colored delegates on g 
footing of full and perfect equality, and for the attention and respect 
with which they were always listened to. What was more gratifying, 
though not half so surprising, was that no speeches were so well worth 
listening to as those of these same delegates, or contained nearly so much 
good sense and good feeling. The remarks of one of them about the 
national debt, concerning which there seemed to be a good deal of 
confusion, if not of unsoundness, in the convention, were especially 
worthy of note, and ought to have put many an ignorant or hardened 
white man to the blush. We regret to say, however, that there was 
little work of a practical kind done in the convention, and if it were not 
that it had set on foot some useful enquiries, and that all discussion of 
obscure problems is apt to be beneficial, we should be unable to say 
that the world was any the better of its having met. Miss Anthony 
was finally turned out under the dictation of the New York printers— 
not as a woman, however, but as “an enemy of labor.” The conyen- 
tion resolved in favor of the equality of women in all fields of industry, 
and, while protesting against the importation of Coolies, denied that 
it had any objection to the voluntary immigration of Chinese; made a 
statement in defence of the Pennsylvania miners, containing some 
interesting facts relating to their condition and treatment by their 
employers, which, if set forth with more calmness, would have been 
very valuable. The platform of “The National Labor Union,” as 
adopted, denounced the national banks and asked for the substitution 
of legal tenders for their currency; called for the payment of the 
Government bonds in currency and the taxation of the interest, and the 
reduction of the legal rate of interest; denounced land monopolies; 
and warmly commended co-operation as the best solution of the labor 
problem. The principal members of the convention were, we believe, 
men of European birth; and the discussions had the breadth and 
wideness—not to say wildness—of range which have marked the pro- 
ceedings of similar conventions on the Continent, but were sadly want- 
ing in the close practicalness which distinguishes the discussions of 
the workingmen’s organizations in England, and has made them literally 
the most wonderful combinations ever seen, as well as the most powerful 
of their kind. The fact is that American workmen have yet a great deal 
to learn, apparently, in this matter from their European brethren, and 
they could not do better than import a leading man, say of the Amalga- 
mated Engineers’ Trades-union, to give them some insight into the 
working of that great body—the strongest, probably, ever arrayed 
against capital. 





Everybody who has the interests of working-men at heart, and who 
believes that it is their right and duty to organize for the protection of 
their own interests, must regret to see them sc much disposed to go 
into politics, and to try to influence legislation on such a vast number 
of problems, many of which they do not in the least understand, if 
we may judge from their speeches, and most of which only concern 
them very remotely. If, on the other hand, they would devote them- 
selves singly to the work of raising wages, of building up co-operation, 
of providing funds for strikes and for the relief of their members in 
sickness and old age, for the diffusion of information in their own 
body regarding the condition and prospects of labor, for the provision 
of rational means of arbitration between employers and employed, and 
for the maintenance of communication with the working-men of other 
countries, they would achieve an amount of success of which foreign 
workmen do not dream, because they have more familiarity with business, 
move in a more favorable atmosphere, and enjoy more sympathy from 
the community. In politics they are sure to eome to grief. We are 
sorry, too, to notice amongst them a want of faith in individual free- 
dom, and a disposition to whine for Government protection against 
even the natural ills of life. 





The jurisprudence of Massachusetts, to which the whole Union is 
already largely indebted, has been enriched, within the last week, by a 
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decision on appeal condemning the defendant in the great nose-pulling 
case, of which we spoke last week, to two months’ imprisonment in the 
common jail, thus according the nose that protection which we believe 
js still, in spite of its exposed position, the delicacy of its functions, and 
its intimate connection with the finest feelings of human nature, denied 
it in the legislation of all other countries. This prominent and im- 
portant organ may now be considered, in Massachusetts at least, in the 
enjoyment of that peculiar inviolability which the Romans described 
by the term sacrosanct. The injury done to it or its owner by a 
pull at it may be absolutely null; but the offence is nevertheless so 
rank, and so “smells to heaven,” that the proudest has to expiate it by 
a prolonged sojourn in the common jail amongst the vilest criminals, 
It is not easy to see, however, on what principles the Court fixed the 
punishment. If the pull be regarded merely as simple assault and 
battery, two months’ imprisonment is surely a monstrous penalty to 
jnflict for it; if, on the other hand, it be regarded as a personal indig- 
nity, the provocation ought to have been taken into account, which it 
apparently was not; and, as well as we can make out from the report, 
the defendant’s social position, which makes him very susceptible to 
punishment of any kind except a fine, was treated simply as an aggra- 
yating circumstance. 





To the social philosopher, the proceedings in Court were well 
worth study. A dweller in the darker parts of the country would 
naturally regard the affair as a mere police-court case, which a sensible 
magistrate would dispose of by making the parties apologize mutually, 
or at worst by a sentence of three or four days’ imprisonment on the 
assailant. But in Boston it seems to have risen to the dignity of a 
state trial. The Judge and the District-Attorney were evidently suf- 
fering from mental inflammation throughout, and the latter thundered 
agaiust the defendant as if the State was infested by turbulent nobles 
who amused themselves by pulling the noses of returiers, and running 
those who complained of it through the body. What made all this 
fuss was apparently the “social position” of the parties—one is, we 
believe, a lawyer, and the other a banker; and from the frequent 
allusions to it, and the heroic struggle of the Court not to be influ- 
enced by it, one might imagine that Massachusetts was groaning 
under a cruel and powerful aristocracy, the fact being that all talk in 
a Ma sachusetts court of justice about “ social position” being of con- 
sequence or no is about as becoming, and produces much the same 
effect on the moral stomach, as frequent declarations from a lady in 
easy circumstances that, come what may, she is determined to pre- 
serve her chastity. 





There have been fresh rumors through the week of the sale of Cuba 


to the inhabitants for the sum of $200,000,000, or thereabouts. The cor- | 


respondent of the Boston Advertiser, who is usually well informed, men- 
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tioned this sale, as our readers may remember, before General Sickles’s | 


departure, as something which the General had been instructed to sug- 
gest or press upon the Spanish Government; and the state of affairs in 
Cuba is so hopeless that, if the Spaniards could see a prospect of getting 
the money paid down or guaranteed by the United States, they would 
probably accept the offer. That unendorsed Cubana bonds would be worth 
anything, the Spaniards would be the last men to believe. Their hold 
on the island seems to be daily relaxing, owing to the increasing weak- 
ness and disorder of the mother country. The reinforcements are 
sent out in driblets, and are consumed in desultory operations, without 
producing any sensible effect on the insurrection—the main reliance 
of the Home Government being apparently on local volunteers, who 
are Spaniards, but are an undisciplined though well-armed mob. 
They have recently offered to be mobilized and take the field, but no- 
body seems to want to command them; and there is a report that 
Rodas asks to be recalled to save his reputation, or what is left of it. 





In the meantime, the accounts of “ battles” between the troops and | 
insurgents furnished by the New York papers are melancholy as well as | 


amusing reading, and almost all the composition of the “reliable gen- | 


tleman,” aided by “the intelligent contraband.” Their vast and varied 


experience in our war is, of course, a great help to these persons in their | 


present labors ; but, then, how barren and unpicturesque Cuban battle- 


fields must seem to them compared to what they witnessed here. 
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Affairs in Spain apparently could not easily be worse. The declara- 
tion of the Captain-General of Madrid, Sefior Irquierdo, one of the 
leading revolutionists, some weeks ago, that he had begun to despair 
of the revolution and would retire into private life if a monarch were 
not speedily elected, was the first intimation the outside world received 
that things were really as bad as they looked, 
contemptible as it has been from a military point of view, has been 
evidently a serious one politically and socially. 


The Carlist movement, 


It has aggravated 
the feeling of unrest and uncertainty which has been the greatest 
obstacle the revolution has had to contend with, and has tempted 
the clergy into more hostility than they had 
ventured on—many of the priests having taken the field at the 
head of insurrectionary bands, 


active previously 
It has, moreover, betrayed the Goy 
ernment into resorting once more to the atrocious measures of 
repression—the shootings and deportations which have been the 
scandal and disgrace of all Spanish and Spanish-American revolutions, 
The latest news is perhaps the worst—that there are numerous signs 
of insubordination in the army, which has hitherto been the main 
guarantee of order. The small amount of interest in the course of 
political events taken by the mass of the people outside the great 
towns, and the small amount of influence they have exercised on them, 
have constituted one of the greatest difficulties of the Provisional 
Government, and say but little for the sagacity of the Republicans. 
General Sickles has been very cordially received by Marshal Serrano, 
who permitted him to drive in the garden of La Granja in a pony 
basket-pheton, which must have been a sweet pretty sight, partieu- 
larly as riding or driving in these gardens is a privilege hitherto 
reserved to royal persons, and which Marshal Serrano, Regent though 
he is, has not ventured to accord to himself. 


Major Haggerty’s appointment as consul to Glasgow has been can- 
celled in the frankest manner, the London papers say, by this Govern- 
ment, on learning that Haggerty’s antecedents were such as to render 
it impossible to give him an exequatur, the appointment having been 
made, it appears, in ignorance of these antecedents. It is not quite 
pleasant, and certainly is not correct, and ought to be humiliating to 
have our Government informed for the first time of the antecedents of 
its own agents by a foreign Government. But although Genbtral Grant 
and Mr. Fish may not have known that Haggerty was a Fenian, the 
politicians who recommended him for the place, and got it for him, as 
a reward for his stumping during the last canvas, knew it perfectly 
well, and we are sure that they are now enjoying the joke at some of 
the watering-places. 

The news from England, apart trom the boat-race, is of little inter- 
est, except a scandal about the Duke of Edinburgh, who, it appears, 
made a number of cheap presents to various people in Australia, and 
rome, sent in a very large bill for them to Parlia- 
ment, which was voted amongst the other appropriations, But the 
Australians, on hearing that the money did not come out of the Prince’s 
pocket, and that, moreover, it was a great deal more than any presents 
they had heard of were worth, are making a most unpleasant uproar, 
and the English press is taking up the tale, and there is a very fair 
amount of indignation expended on the affair. It is one of the inci- 
dents which are every day making it more and more doubtful whether 
the principle of hereditary monarchy can stand very much longer, and 
whether the public of any modern state can bear very well with roy 
alty deprived of divine right, and debarred from active work. The 
position of the royal princes is one which in many ways, in the light of 
the present day, wears a ludicrous aspect, or rather would, even if it 
were filled by able and useful men; as matters stand, there is every 


| reason to believe that the royal family is the worst enemy of royalty in 


England. No modern people can endure very well the affectation of 
respect with which the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, for instance, 
are treated, and the case is aggravated by the frequency with which 
English customs compel them to show themselves in public. The 
press, too, is a terrible microscope, which the kings and princes of the 
olden time had not to face, and personal loyalty is not only dead, but 
is fast becoming a curiosity of history. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 

Two Boston brokers—Messrs. Loring and Atkinson—have been 
making an effort to supply what begins once more to be greatly needed, 


and that is accurate information, not only as to the social and economi- 
cal condition of the South, but as to the feclings of the white popu- 
lation. A good deal was done by way of exploration at the South 
immediately after the war. 
things the Confederacy had left behind it was intense, and the news- 


The public curiosity as to the state of 


papers did much to gratify it by despatching correspondents in every 
direction; and from their descriptions, if not from their inferences, one 
got a fair idea of the way the people were living and thinking and 
feeling. When the Reconstruction process began, the South entered on 
a new phase, in which the press and the planters were constantly 
tempted—and generally gave way to the temptation—in all their pub- 
lished accounts of the South to color things in such a way as to alarm 
or discourage the Northern Radicals and support their own friends at 
the North, and they resolutely assumed what might be termed a wait- 
ing attitude, in the hope that something would turn up that would 
save them from negro suffrage and all other incidents of political 
equality. 

It may be said safely, however, that during the past two years the 
Southern whites have been gradually giving up all hope of a reaction, 
or of saving anything that was peculiar in Southern society from the 
general transformation. All classes have now for a year or two been 
trying to adapt themselves to the new order of things, however ill they 
may like it, and have formed pretty fixed opinions about it, and, what 
is of perhaps more importance for us, have given up looking for a 
change. There, therefore, has not before been as favorable an oppor- 
tunity for asking Southern men what they think of the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of Southern industry. In the pamphlet 
before us we find, in extracts from the letters received in reply, the 
result of enquiries addressed to about two hundred Southerners of 
prominence, planters, brokers, and factors in various parts of the 
country, touching the state of Southern agriculture, the defects and ad- 
vantages of the present system of labor, the condition and prospects of 
the negroes, and their relations with their white employers, and the 
opening ‘offered by the South to white immigration—forming, on the 
whole, perhaps the most interesting body of testimony on these sub- 
jects we remember to have seen ; and its value is not diminished, but in- 
creased, by the fact that it is almost invariably colored by the feelings 
of the writers. We are apt to forget that the feelings of Southern 
whites—even their wildest and most foolish prejudices—are elements 
which must enter largely into the calculations of every man who thinks 
of settling in the South or wishes to speculate in it, or whose duty it 
may be to legislate for it, and there are but few people at the North who 
have been at all familiar with the anti-slavery controversy, who are not 
now perfectly capable of making the necessary allowances for the effect 
produced on most Southern utterances on all political and social sub- 
jects by the mania about the negro, which has made the whole com- 
munity one of the curiosities of the modern world. 

One of the first things which strikes one in reading the letters is, 
that there is a general agreement amongst the writers, not only that 
the working force of the black population has been greatly dimin- 
ished by disease and casualties during the war, and by the general 
refusal of the women to labor in the fields since the war, but 
that they are not multiplying, owing to the increasing indisposi- 
tion of the women to bear children — this inference being drawn 
partly from the fact that the births have diminished greatly within 
the sphere of the writer's observation, and partly from the notorious 
increase of the practice of abortion. That it is a correct inference, 
nobody need feel much difficulty in believing who remembers that the 
care of the plantation children now devolves on the mothers, and not, 
as formerly, on old nurses detailed for the duty; and that impatience 
of child-bearing is not confined in our day to the negroes. The effects 
of the diminution of births, combined with the less careful treatment 
of disease—which is the natural result of the sick negro’s ceasing to be 
property, and being left to get well by his own devices—the neglect of 
vaccination, and the greater irregularity of the negro’s habits in free- 
dom than in slavery, and the sudden access of anxiety caused by 
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emancipation, and falling on a race unused to anxiety and all forms of 
nervous wear and tear, except physical fear, have also probably done 
much to raise the bills of negro mortality, or would, if any such bi})s 
They would make the prospect of an early extinction of the 
race very strong, if it were not for the probability that the race will, 
with fair play, before very long adapt itself by a process of natura) 
selection to the new conditions of existence. The shiftless, licentious, 
vagabond, and stupid will inevitably die off rapidly; they cannot 
keep their footing very long in a busy industrial community such as 
the South, no matter what race supplies the labor, is sure to be: the 
sober, industrious, strong, and enterprising will hold their own, acquire 
land and trades, and bear large families, and eventually present to 
the world a new and select negro type, adapted to the new order of 
things. 

But we do not, we confess, see much probability that the negroes can 
be relied on to meet the insatiable demand for cotton with which the 
South is now assailed, and seems likely to be assailed for an indefinite 
period, unless the form of the cotton culture is entirely changed, 
There is no likelihood that the large farms can be kept up in the 
South, any more than anywhere else, without the presence of a nume- 
rous proletariat, and this cannot be had permanently, even if it were 
desirable, in a country with a boundless quantity of waste land. What- 
ever be the merits of the large farms as regards production, they are 
not possible without a large and degraded and very dependent labor- 
ing class. The system has never been seen anywhere in perfection 
but in the South during slavery and in England, where the hind’s 
condition is one of the scandals and reproaches of modern civilization; 
therefore, if cotton can only be raised in large quantities on large 
plantations by hired labor, it is safe to say that no very vast increase 
can be looked for at the South. Neither the negro nor the white 
man will sacrifice himself that mankind may be clothed cheaply or the 
South retain the monopoly. Both one and the other will always raise 
corn or potatoes, or steal hogs, or run errands, or brush boots, or even 
loaf in the towns, sooner than fish or hoe in the fields, if he finds the 
life is easier. The letters before us supply some very interesting de- 
tails as to the possibility of cotton culture on small farms, showing 
that the climate presents no real difficulties in the way of white 
settlers, and that the profits of careful cotton culture are enormous. Tlie 
only objection which presents even apparent importance is the cost of 
the ginning machinery; but there is no more reason why a man should 
gin his own cotton than grind his own corn; and there is every 
reason to suppose we shall yet see ginning and packing carried on as 
a separate business at the South, just as corn or wheat grinding is in 
other countries. 

The testimony of the letters as to the way in which the negroes 
are now working is very varied; the preponderance of it is, however, 
unfavorable. They describe negro labor at present as uncertain, 
whether paid in shares or in cash, and as very much less productive 
than in slavery ; but there is nothing to show that it is more uncertain 
than white labor is, wherever the demand for labor is brisk ; or that it 
can be fairly charged with unproductiveness except when compared 
with slave labor. There seems to be no doubt that more bales to the 
hand were produced in slavery than will ever be produced by the 
hired laborer in freedom; but then we cannot get at the comparative 
advantages of the two systems without calculating what a bale costs 
the producer under each system ; and here it is that the scale turns in 
favor of freedom. The free laborer takes charge of his own person and 
the persons of his family, and his future and the future of his children, 
which to the slave-owner were a formidable source of expense. 

The continued dependence of the South on the Northwest for pro- 
visions, and especially pork, the letters ascribe to the thieving pro- 
pensities of the blacks, whom they describe as having a perfect passion 
for hog-hunting, chicken-stealing, and so forth—a weakness which many 
of the writers connect in a mysterious manner with the Reconstruction 
policy of Congress, and which some seem to think would be cured by 
the establishment of a despotic form of government. But here again 
the remedy is only to be looked for from social training. Nothing 
teaches men to respect property so well as the possession of it; and it 
is too short a time since the negroes were themselves the victims of 
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wholesale theft for them to have acquired very clear notions touching 
the sanctity of other people's possessions. 





The majority of the letter-writers, besides charging them with | 
thievishness, deny them the possession of accumulating power; or, if | 


they admit their possession of it, speak slightingly of it; but the fact 
that the diversity of negro wants in a state of freedom is making the 
South a better market for all kinds of manufactured goods than it has 
ever been before, is a more reliable indication of the condition of the 
blacks as regards this point than any amount of direct testimony. Mr. 
Olmsted speaks in one of his volumes of a whole county in Mississippi, 
if we remember rightly, in which there was not a single store; such a 
state of things can never be seen again, it is safe to say. 

The testimony as to the comparative merits of the two systems of 
working plantations on shares and working for wages, seems to be that 
negroes work more steadily and less wastefully, and with less superin- 
tendence, when working on shares, and are in greater dread of being 
discharged ; but, on the other hand, they will not under this system 
do much, if anything, in the way of repairing fences and buildings, or 
draining, inasmuch as this will not affect the coming crop; and con- 
sequently the farm may run down greatly, while the crop is receiving 
good care. When in receipt of wages simply, the tendency to idle is 
of course strong, and so is the tendency to sudden desertion. On the 
whole, the impression left on the mind by the pamphlet is that the 
negro is uncommonly like the ignorant and untutored Caucasian. For 
abhorrence of hard labor, his only match on this side of the water is his 
white neighbor. is tendency to drift to the towns is shared in the 
fullest degree by the Irish and French; and the negro woman’s love of 
finery and objection to large families, as well as her manner of showing 
them, is found in quarters to which we are too bashful to “ allude more 
particularly,” as the reporters say, 


A PLEA FOR THE INDIVIDUAL MAN.—HIS DRINK. 

Tue individual man undoubtedly plays a more important part in 
modern times than he ever played before. His wants, wishes, and 
tastes exercise a great and growing influence on legislation and on 
manners. We let him dress, eat, and sleep almost exactly as he likes. 
Instead of bullying him into civility, we let him be as unmannerly as he 
pleases; instead of marrying him for life, we let him marry as many 
times as suits him. We throw open all professions to him, almost leaving 
it to himself to decide whether he is fit for them or not. We encourage 
him in doing as he pleases, and resolutely refuse to criticise what he is 
pleased to do. All the forces of modern society, seen from one point of 
view, seem to work for his emancipation from all sorts of restriction— 
those of authority and custom especially. We are, indeed, getting ap- 
parently more and more reluctant to ask him even to submit himself 
to the ordinary laws of morality. It sometimes seems as if lying, 
cheating, and stealing might before long be relegated to the cate- 
gory of pardonable “ personal peculiarities.” And it is this faith in his 
capacity to work out his own salvation which is in reality the distinct- 
ive characteristic of modern progress, and which supports and consoles 
those who are amazed by the crash of falling thrones and altars, of 
creeds, systems, and rules. It is not, we now believe, in the state that 
the seeds of growth lie, but in each member of the state ; and the state 
is best served by giving each member plenty of room, and letting him 
choose his work. 

One meets, however, now and then, in spite of the general leaning 
to freedom, and general growth of freedom, some curious displays of 
want of confidence not only in the individual man’s goodness, but in his 
common sense, and in his ability to take care either of his mind, body, or 
estate; and one finds them in our day, strange to say, oftenest amongst 
the fiercest enemies of the past—that is, amongst the moral and social 
reformers, Take for one illustration of what we mean—and perhaps the 
most striking one—the prohibitory movement in Massachusetts and else- 
where. Here we see a large body of excellent people laboring with might 
and main not only to have the sale of intoxicating drinks prevented by 
law, and indulging in the foulest and most ribald abuse of all who deny 
that the sale of intoxicating drinks can or ought to be prevented by law. 
They say that individuals cannot be trusted to decide on the quantity 
of alcohol they will consume; that, in order to put an end to the evils 
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growing out of the abuse of it, the state must step in and stop the use 
of it by penal enactments—or, in other words, take charge of the morals 
of the individual, even in the matter of personal habits; that all talk 
of the efficacy of moral suasion or of confidence in the general progress 
of society is mere trash, and anybody-who indulges in it is a villain, 
and merits, and will probably receive, eternal damnation, 

Now the question which most readily suggests itself to any intelli-. 
gent person who reads the speeches at a prohibitory convention is, 
how did there come to be prohibitionists at all? How is it that there 
is in every State a large body, and in some States a preponderating 
body, of persons who advocate prohibition; and a larger body who 
never use intoxicating drinks themselves and never offer them to 
their friends, and consider all resort to them sinful and injurious; and 
a still larger body still who rigidly confine themselves to the moderate 
use of them? There were neither temperance men nor prohibitionists 
in this or any other country fifty years ago. At that period everybody 
drank; a great number of very respectable people drank to excess. 
Liquors stood on every sideboard and in every closet, and gross 
To what do we 

How is it that 


indulgence in them was hardly considered shameful. 

owe the immense change which has since taken place ? 
most men are now temperate, and that a very large portion of the 
community consider drinking one of the foulest of vices?) There has 
been no special revelation on the subject. Whatever testimony the 
Bible bears against strong drink was as clear and emphatic in the 
year 1700 as in the year 1869. Whatever reason there may have been 
for thinking that the wine used at the wedding in Cana of Galilee 
was unfermented, was as potent then as now. The change has not 
been brought about by legislation either. There have been no acts 
passed anywhere for the prevention of drunkenness by the removal of 
liquors; drunkenness, it is true, has been punished more severely of 
late than it used to be, but this is because public opinion has visited 
it with severer reprobation. 

But what bred this public opinion? To what agency do we owe 
the existence of this vast band of infuriated and implacable pro. 
hibitionists—this vaster band of quiet teetotallers—and still vaster 
band of strictly moderate drinkers, to all of whom drunkenness 
in every degree is a revolting offence against morals and decency ? 
Why, we owe it to the very agency which the prohibitionists 
most loudly deride and ridicule, namely, to the reason of the 
individual man working on the facts of life. The whole teetotal 
camp is filled with the results of moral suasion. The ferocious 
Dr. Miner himself is one of its products—not a very admirable one, 
we admit, but still a product. He was not legislated into his beliefs 
or dragged into them by the State Constable. He was not told by an 
angel in a vision to hate alcohol ; whatever light he has on the temper- 
ance question, like his light on all other subjects, came to him through 
his understanding or whatever it is that produces his opinions for 
him. The agitation in which he is engaged; the influence he and his 
colleagues exercise on the public mind; the prohibitory law itseif, 
whether it be well or ill executed, are due to the play of individual 
consciousness on the various phenomena of society—to the fact that 
individuals have a moral sense and use it; that they on the whole love 
order and decency and pursue them; have an interest in their neigh- 
bors’ welfare as well as in their own; and are conscious of their 
responsibilities in this life and in the life to come. Whatever is 
hopeful in public sentiment on the subject of intemperance or of any 
other social evil is, in short, due to the force in human affairs which 
prohibitionists ask us to trust no longer—the force which has carried 
the world out of barbarism into civilization, out of darkness into light — 
which has produced the greatest empires and profoundest philosophies 
and most enduring codes—namely, tue action of individual minds 
influenced by or influencing other minds through arguments, sympathy, 
and example. We do not mean to say that all reformatory work 
should be left to public opinion, and that legislation can never exercise 


| an educational influence, but we do mean to call attention to the absurd- 
| ity—and worse—of blackguarding people who are disposed to rely 


wholly or mainly on the individual man’s capacity for self-discipline for 
further advances in the matter of temperance—this being the very field 
of all in which that capacity has produced the most striking results. 
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HIS FOOD AND CGLOTHING. | ninety-nine cases out of a hundred she has the money to pay for it, ang 
pays it down; when we see a man ordering a basket of champagne. 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he can afford it; he has got a 
surplus which he feels at liberty to lay out in that way. We may Say 
the same thing of persons whom we see buying carpets for their leemees 
The writers who make the uproar about foreign luxuries would think 
us insane if we proposed to have the Government stop all these pur. 

_ chasers at the entrance of the stores, and examine them as to the con. 

dition of their affairs, and not allow them to buy till they had proved 

their solvency; and yet, if there be any truth in much that we reaq 
on this subject, this is what ought to be done. 

Now, the individual buyers having paid the dealers for thoj; 
juxuries, the dealer proceeds to pay his foreign correspondent ; and {he 
transaction then for the first time meets the public eye, and furnishes 
the basis on which the speculations on which we are commenting are 
| built up. If he sends over the cash he has received from his customers, 
after having pocketed his own profit, he hears all round him wails ani 
lamentations over “the drain of gold” from the country, although, 9s 
he well knows, it is simply money which the people who owned it can 
spare, and have spent in gratification of perfectly legitimate tastes, I; 
however, he and the banker with whom he deals come to the concly.- 
sion that if, instead of sending cash, he buys bonds in the New York 
market, and sends them for sale in the London or Hamburg market, he 
will not only pay his debt, but make a profit on the bonds, and he ae- 
cordingly makes his remittance in bonds, he hears louder yells than 
ever over the alarming increase of our “foreign indebtedness.” If he 
asks what the matter is, he is told that the interest on these bonds wi]| 
amount to so much, and will have to be “sent out of the country” to 
aliens every year. “But what difference does it make,” he will en- ; 
quire, “ whether I keep the bonds myself, draw the interest, and send 
it over in payment of my debts, or sell them to my creditor at a good 
price, and let him draw the interest ?” to which the only reply will be 
more wails and lamentations and increased production of editorials on 


Anotuen illustration of the same distrust of him is to be found ia 
the state of excitement into which some economists and social philoso- 
phers work themselves every year when they see the year’s customs 
returns, over our “ifiportations of luxuries” and our consequent 
“foreign indebtedness.” To read what they say on this point, one 

. might fairly conclude that the individual man was as incompetent to 
buy his clothes and furniture as to regulate his allowance of intoxi- 
cating drinks, and that every citizen ought to be attended by a 
receiver appointed by Government to superintend his expenditure of 
his income. The account of our imports and exports during the past 
year has just been rendered by the Bureau of Statistics, and it shows as 
usual a considerable balance against us; that is, we have received 
goods to a greater amount than we have sent goods out—the difference 
being paid either in gold or in bonds or other evidences of debt, 
on which we pay interest. Over this difference a certain class of econ- 


omists every year raise a most dismal howl, and say we are running so 
heavily in debt to foreigners that we shall be ruined unless we retrench. 
\, notice, however, that this year there is a slight modification in 
their tone. They begin to admit that to give bonds or mortgages to 
foreigners in order to secure money to make railroads or canals or 
work mines is, after all, not such an idiotic performance, even though 
we have to pay interest on them regularly—a feature in the transaction 
which is always spoken of as something of peculiar hardship and 
atrocity—and for two reasons, One is, that money invested here makes 
more than the interest paid to foreign lenders, and the difference is 
therefore one of clear profit to this country, no matter where the 
money comes from; the other is, that even if a railroad or canal or 
mine or other work does not pay, the foreigner who has money in it 
has absolutely no remedy. He can foreclose his mortgage, but he 
cannot carry off the thing mortgaged, or, if he does sell the pledge, he 
has to sell it at a low rate to Americans, who thus gain on the transac- 
tion more than ever. Most of the lamentation over foreign indebted- 
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ness is, indeed, due to a kind of vague belief cither that foreign invest- | “foreign indebtedness. 
We pointed out a few days ago one way, and the only way, in which 


what is by a sort of fiction called our “ foreign indebtedness” may in- 
convenience us. A sudden outburst of folly amongst our “ War-horscs,” 
threatening us with a forcign war at a moment when neither our purse 
nor our morale was ready for it, might send back on us suddenly a large 
amount of our bonds and other securities held abroad ; but they would 
not be brought back by angry and frightened creditors. They would 
be brought back, like any other commodity, by owners who wanted to 


ments made here do not pay ordinary interest on the amount, or that, 
if the foreigners are not satisfied with the investment, they may any 
day come over, roll up the road or the mine or canal, pack it into the 
hold of a ship, and carry it off. The fact is, the material security for- 
eigners hold for their investments is almost worthless apart from the 





good faith of the American people. 

But on the subject of our large importations of foreign luxuries, 
these economists are as inconsolable as ever; and when they 
see, or think they see, that the goods are paid for in bonds, | sell them in our market, and the way they would affect us unpleasantly 
like the Emir in the “Arabian Nights,” they “weep till they | would be in lowering the value in the market of similar securities held 
become insensible.” Nevertheless, as regards this matter of importing | by ourselves, and thus plunging us in a financial crisis. No foreigner 
“silks, laces, Brussels carpets, Paris furniture, and multifarious gauds,” | would come to demand payment of us of anything whatever. Nobody 
as well as in the manner of paying for them, the average individual | here owes any foreigners for silks, laces, champagne, or other luxuries, 
American may be fairly depended on to do what is best. We have | except the regular importers, and they only owe on their current ac- 
only to follow the matter out into its details, indeed, to see how foolish | counts, and settle at the ordinary trade intervals, No foreign manu- 
the alarm is. The silks, carpets, laces, and champagne set down in | facturer gives indefinite credits to Americans or anybody else for 
such immense quantities in the custom-house receipts are in reality, of | luxuries, and we import none that are not paid for in ready cash, or 
course, ordered by great dealers; but they are ordered for sale to in- | in something which we purchase with cash, and send abroad instead of 
dividuals. The silk is all sold in single dresses, and the lace in trim- | it, as being more profitable to export than cash. In fact, the whole 
ings and shawls, to individual women; the carpets are used to carpet | outcry about “foreign luxuries” is due to a queer notion, that we issue 
the houses of individuals; the champagne is disposed of to individual | bonds to pay for luxuries, We do nothing of the kind. We issue them 
men, to be drunk bottle by bottle at dinner-tables. The dealers do not | to pay for great public improvements, and we sometimes transfer them 
bring all these things over for their own use; they bring them for their | to foreigners, when we find we can make a better use of cash than 
customers; and they regulate the amount they order by the amount | sending it abroad. 
which experience has taught them their customers are likely to require Foreign indebtedness is, doubtless, somewhat of a burden, inasmuch 
in the course of a year. So that, whea we sift the matter, we find the | as it makes our market liable to be inundated inopportunely with 
commodities which so terrify us are simply the purchases of a great | securities by persons who do not know the country, and, therefore, 
number of different families, brought over together for convenience, | cannot tell what importance to attach to bunkum speeches and reso- 
and distributed afterwards here. If, therefore, we are importing too | lutions; but this is a burden inseparable from rapid growth. We 
much of these luxuries during a series of years, it must be that the could do without foreign capital; but if we did, we should have to 
diminish the rapidity of our material growth by one-half. So, also, 
the United States could have done without foreign immigration. From 
a moral and social and political point of view, it has undoubtedly been 
an evil; but there are two overwhelming reasons for submitting to it: 
one, that it eould not be kept out; the other, that without it the 


people who buy silks and wines among us are living beyond 
their income, and enjoying indulgences they have not the means of 
paying for—a supposition simply ridiculous. Many persons, doubtless, 
live beyond their incomes; but the mass of this as of every other com- 
munity live within them. When we see a woman buying a silk dress, in 
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nation would be a great deal poorer, weaker, and more dependent 
than it i8 with it. 


THE BYRON HORROR. 


Ir is said that all secrets come to light at last. The Iron Mask may 
may issue forth into the light from beneath the shadow of the great name 
under which he has lurked for a century. The time has come when the 
secret of the separation between Lord and Lady Byron has been given up 
to the world. And what a secret! 
revealed a less revolting spectacle to his expectant hosts. And how 
marvellously was the secret kept! More than fifty years it had perplexed 
the curious world, and no hint of it had ever got into print until Mrs. 
Stowe gave it to the Atlantic Monthly. Whether the truth should not 
have been for ever buried in darkness is a question which will be dis- 
cussed and pronounced upon according to the different points of view and 
the different ways of looking at things of the disputants. 

There can be no doubt of the sincerity of Mrs. Stowe’s purpose to justify 
Lady Byron before mankind, nor of her belief that she has effectually done 
so; but we are compelled to say that she has made a fearful mistake, if the 
facts she tells are indeed as she states them. That we have some reason 
to think that this is not the case we shall presently explain, though with- 
out any imputation on Mrs. Stowe’s truthfulness of intention. But if the 
story be as she relates it, it would have been better if it had slumbered 
for ever in darkness, and been an enigma to the end of time. | As it seems 
to us, Mrs. Stowe’s narrative places Lady Byron in a position only less 
revolting than that of her husband and his incestuous paramour—in the 
position, to wit, of an accessory after and during the fact to their hideous 
guilt. Her expression is somewhat clumsy ; but, as we understand her, 
Mrs. Stowe means to say that after Lady Byron was fully informed of the 
incestuous relations existing between Byron and his sister, “she would 
neither leave her husband nor betray him,” and this during “two years of 
convulsive struggle!” That is to say, Lady Byron continued to live with 
her husband as his wife for two years after knowing of his incestuous 
intrigue; and, of course, in relations of friendly intercourse before the 
world with his detestable paramour! We believe this to have been 
impossible. No woman, not herself infamous, could have done such a 
thing. But that Lady Byron, who impressed every one who approached 
her as being all purity and goodness—whose character and appearance Mrs_ 


Stowe herself so describes—that she could have been guilty of condoning | 4 ‘ ~~ 
| be known at a proper time. 


such a crime for two years, is about as near an impossibility on its face as 
we can easily conceive of. If there be no error in the revelations 
made by Mrs. Stowe, she has done—unintentionally, of course—what will 
send her friend’s name down to posterity covered with disgrace and 
ridicule—disgrace for having condoned this infamy for so long a time, and 
ridicule for having done so in the hope of converting her husband—and 
Byron of all men!—from the error of his ways! But we think that it will 
be found that Mrs. Stowe must have mistaken or misremembered some of 
Lady Byron’s statements ; and, in her desire to make as striking a picture 
as she could of her friend’s sufferings during her marriage, overlooked the 
influences so damaging to her memory which the world would draw from 
the story as it stands. 

And we have these reasons for thinking so. In the first place, 
part of Mrs. Stowe’s statement of the case is manifestly impossible. 
Lady Byron could not have had “tiro years of convulsive struggle ” 
with this horror unless we suppose that Byron told her of it six 
months before he was engaged to her. The separation took place 
in the middle of January, 1816, and the engagement was entered 
into in the middle of September, 1814 — only sixteen months be- 
fore, The marriage was performed—we can hardly say solemnized or 
celebrated—on the 2d of January, 1815. Ada was born on the 10th of 
the next December following, and Lady Byron left her husband, never to 
return, in the middle of January, as we have just said. Their married 
life, therefore, covered but a few days more than one year, to which Lady 
Byron’s sufferings from this cause must have been limited, supposing that 
Byron made the communication on the marriage-day. This, however, 
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whatever time the incestuous connection between Byron and his sister 
may have begun, Lady Byron knew nothing of it, as we heard the story, 
until after the birth of her child. Some time after that event, probably 








| about the beginning of January, 1816, Byron told her of the intrigue, say 











does not go to the bottom of the matter; for a day's condonation of such a | 


crime would be, in the eye of the law and of common sense, a guilty con- 
senting to it. But there is another version of the story which, while it 


does not change the central infamy, is most honorable to Lady Byron's | 


character and memory, and which we feel sure will be ultimately estab- 
lished as the true one. We were told the main facts of this history some- 
thing more than ten years ago, and this was how it was told to us: At 


; 
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ing that he had never loved any other woman than the partner of his 


| ¢ oe a, See a4 » of inganity : ¢ it was 
yet drop from the phantom face of the victim of Louis XIV., and Junius | guilt. She, naturally, supposed it to be a’ delusion of insanity ; and it was 


under this impression that she consulted Doctor Baillie about him, which 
is one of his main charges against her in his letters and in “ Don Juan.” 
It was while under this belief that she wrote the playful letter to Byron, 
after leaving him, which is also one of the counts in the indictment against 
her. After reaching Kirkby Mallory, her father’s house, she had certain 
proofs of the truth of what her husband had told her, from which time 
she left him for ever. 

Now, we do not affirm that this version of the story is absolutely 
authentic. We tell it as it was told to us; but most certainly it is in 
herently more probable than the one given by Mrs. Stowe. It is a key to 
the whole mystery, and the solution is greatly honorable to Lady Byron, 
It accounts for her silence as to the cause of the separation. Her lips were 
sealed as long as Mrs. Leigh lived. It accounts for her consultation with 
Dr. Baillie, and for her letter after leaving Byron, and before knowing 
that a separation was inevitable. It accounts, too, for Dr. Lushington’s 
statements confirming her own, saying that “a reconciliation was impos 
sible,” and that “if such an idea should be entertained he could not, pre 
fessionally or otherwise, take any part towards effecting it.” Of course he 
could not, as a man of honor. It may be doubted, however, whether he 
would have considered it as impossible, though equally he could have 
taken no part in it, if he had been told by Lady Byron that she had con 
tinued to live with her husband as his wife for months, weeks, or a single 
day after knowing his guilt. We are not sure if Dr. Lushington is still 
alive ; we believe he is not long since dead ; but we trust that, if he is living, 
he will now make a brief, clear, lawyer-like statement of the facts in 
the case, with which he is better acquainted as Lady Byron's counsel than 
any other person, such as wil] put this matter for ever at rest in the solid 
foundation of truth. Indeed, it is due to Byron, his wife, and to the pub 
lic that everybody who can throw any light on the circumstances should 
now tell everything in relation to the affair that they know. And this 
burden rests with peculiar weight on Mrs. Stowe, who is responsible for 
the publication of the charge, and who is bound to produce the evidence 
which seemed to her a sufficient justification for making it. It is clear, 
from Mrs, Stowe’s account, that Lady Byron intended that the facts should 
We know that it was not to Mrs. Stowe 
alone that she confided the accusation ; but that, years before her death, 
one, at the very least, of her familiar acquaintances had been fully in- 
formed of it, and had thought herself at liberty to make talk about it, and 
not without mentioning Lady Byron as her authority. We wish Lady 
Byron could have entrusted its full revelation—if the revelation of it was 
absolutely necessary—to a more judicious hand than that which has now 
given it to the world. We at least hope that Mrs. Stowe’s article will 
have the effect of bringing the whole truth authentically to light, which 
we are equally sure will exonerate Lady Byron from the faintest shadow 
of complicity with the hideous crime alleged against her husband. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF “THE NATIONAL GAME.” 


CRICKET has, for some reason or other, always been a failure as an 
American game. Although various attempts, and very vigorous attempts 
too, have been made to naturalize it, they have all broken down, and i 
cannot be said by any one whose enthusiasm has not perverted his sense 
of truth that cricket is to-day one whit more in favor with the ball-playing 
public than it was thirty years ago. Notwithstanding the fact that New 
York and Philadelphia and Boston all encourage the game, and that the 
first of the three can boast of the St. George's Club, it still remains true 
that the sport is watched by most American crowds with suspicion and 
dislike, as an imported invention not suited to the peculiar institutions of 
the country, while the enthusiasm called out by a match-game of base-ball 
has been for some years steadily on the increase, year by year throwing the 
rival amusement more into the shade. This general fact, we take it, is not 
open to dispute ; but what is the explanation of it? After sighing for 
generations that Providence should vouchsafe us a “truly American” 
literature, and “truly American” architecture, and “truly American” 
schools of painting and music, Providence, it appears, at length answers 
us (with the usual Providential derision of lofty aspirations) with a truly 
American game of ball. Let us not repine at the decree of fate, but ex- 
amine with a cheerful spirit the peculiar traits of the game which, from 
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Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, and from Key West to the extremest point of 
Alaska, is dignified by the name of “ National.” Let us say, by the way, 
that it is by no means an insignificant fact that the recent riot in Charles- 
ton should have been caused, not by the entry of a Savannah cricket club 
into the city, but by that of a base-ball club. In such slight things there 
isa meaning. Had it been a cricket club, none would have cared enough 
about the matter to turn out, and so there would have been no mob, 
and so there could have been no riot. But it was a base-ball club ; the throng 
was immense ; the riot ensued ; and thus did a little game of ball affect the 
great game Reconstruction. But let that pass; we revert to our theme. 
The game of cricket being an English game, and the base-ball being 
American, we should expect to find in the national differences of character 
an explanation of the differences in the two national amusements. And we 
should expect this all the more because the basis of both games is the 
same. Both games rest, first, upon the desire of the Anglo-‘Saxon—(we do 
not say Caucasian, or Aryan, because we like to be exact)—upon the desire 
of the Anglo-Saxon to arm himself with a stick and drive a small round 
body with it; and, secondly, upon the desire of any other Anglo-Saxon 
who happens to be in the way to stop this body, deprive the other of his 
stick, and “ bat” himself. In these fundamental instincts may be clearly 
seen the germs of the two games of cricket and base-ball. Let there be, in- 
stead of two men, two sides, one of which has the bat, while the other's 
function is to stop the ball, and let the rude violence of nature be restrain- 
ed and regulated by law, and you have at once a game of ball. As the 
methods of striking and stopping, or “ batting” and “ fielding,” vary, you 
obtain now cricket, now base-ball. It is the fundamental similarity of the 
two games, then, which enables us to say that their superficial differences 
are the result of national differences of character. If the difference between 
the favorite amusement of English and American boys were something in- 
trinsic, the case would be changed. Suppose that English boys found 
their highest amusement in surf-swimming, like the boys of the Sandwich 
Islands, while the sport most keenly enjoyed by American boys was vivi- 
section—it would certainly be difficult to say how far such wide differences 
could be accounted for by analysis of national tendencies. But in the 
actual case, the generative principle of both games being the same, the 
investigator is confident at once that the explanation of what diversity ex- 
ists must be found in the diversity of the character of the two nations. 


Now, in two points at least, it may be said with certainty that the 
American character differs from the English—in being less brutal, and in 
being more fond of novelty, of change, of the excitement which novelty 
and change produce. And to any one who carefully watches the two 
national games, it becomes evident that they also differ in the same way— 
cricket being the more brutally dangerous, and also affording the least ex- 
citement of the two. The first point will probably be readily granted, in- 
asmuch as it is obvious that the much greater solidity and hardness of the 
ball used in the English game greatly increase the chances of danger ; it 
is, in fact, no uncommon thing for cricket-players to have their limbs 
broken ; and in order to guard against this a system of pads has been in- 
vented, which affords the spectacle of the nearest approach to a suit of 
mail that any modern nation has made. Even with these guards against 
him, an experienced bowler can easily break the teeth, or ankle, or wrist 
of the man at the bat ; not that we mean to accuse the lovers of the sport 
of any such nefarious desire, but merely to point out the incidental dangers 
to which the cricket-player lays himself open. These dangers the English 
like, and to the English mind they give a gusto to the game for which they 
would otherwise hardly know where to look. To the American, on the 
other hand, the spectacle of suffering of any kind is distasteful, and hence 
the first change inthe game. The ball is made soft. The ball once ren- 
dered harmless, bowling along the ground, as in cricket, becomes impos- 
sible, and batting in the air becomes a necessity. We have already the 
rudiments of quite a different thing from the game of cricket. 

The next step is to obtain excitement. Cricket is essentially a slow 
game, a game without chance, a game of science. Each side consists 
of eleven men, and before the sides change ten individuals must be 
“bowled,” “stumped,” “ caught,” or “run” out. In addition to this, each 
side goes to the bat twice, and thus the game is always long, and some- 
times even tedious ; it is no uncommon thing for it to occupy parts of two 
days. We might be sure that Americans would never learn to play at a 
game like this; and accordingly we find that, just as we have substituted 
for the meditative and slow game of whist the exciting and rapid euchre, 
£0 in outdoor sports steadfast persistence has given way to dash and 
movement. The “side” in base-ball is already reduced to nine in number, 

though that is of small consequence ; the principal change is that putting 
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out three men puts out the whole side, which gives an opportunity for 
nine innings instead of two, and an amount of variety in the chances at 
different stages of the game that the steady-going cricketer has no con- 
ception of. To explain what we mean, let us go more into detail; Suppose 
that a game of cricket is to be played between the St. George’s Club and 
the All-England Eleven, and that the latter have the first innings. To 
St. George’s men distribute themselves over the field, while A and B of 
the other eleven go to the bat. The St. George’s bowler does his best . 
the St. George’s wicket-keeper does his best; the St. George’s fielders do 
their best ; and between them they manage in the course of half an hour 
to get Aout. In comes C, and the process is repeated ; out goes C, and in 
comes D, and so on through E, F, G, and all the rest of the eleven. In 
base-ball, this is all different: As soon as A is out, the “ outside ” knows 
that by getting B and C out their turn will come. B and C are put out, 
and the whole nine is out—those that have not struck a blow as well as 
those who have. And in order to make this process quicker, it is required 
that the striker should run as soon as he has hit the ball, and thus stand 
his chance of being put out on the bases. In cricket this is not the rule, 
and in the case we have supposed, A and B might go on striking the bal] 
to all eternity without running, if they please. Of course it is for their 
interest to run in order that their side may score, but their not being 
obliged to do so makes the game much longer than it otherwise would be, 

Such are the changes which have been introduced into the game of 
cricket, or rather the game of ball, by American players, and the altera. 
tions are, as we believe, of a truly national character. We do not believe 
that cricket will ever be naturalized here, but that its rival is destined 
for evermore to be the national game. To those who would object to our 
explanation that it is fanciful, we can only say that we believe it violates 
none of the known laws of reasoning, and that it certainly answers the 
great end of accounting for the facts. To those other objectors who 
would contend that our explanation supposes a gradual modification of 
the English into the American game, while it is a matter of common 
learning that the latter is of no foreign origin but the lineal descent of 
that favorite of boyhood, “'Two-Old-Cat,” we would say that, fully 
agreeing with them as to the historical fact, we have always believed it 
to be so clear as not to need further evidence, and that for the purposes of 
this article the history of the matter is out of place. We have throughout 
spoken of cricket as “ changing” into -base-ball, not because we suppose 
these words represent the actual origin of the latter, but to bring more 
vividly before the mind the differences between the two. He would 
indeed be an unfaithful chronicler who should attempt to question the 
hoary antiquity of “Two-Old-Cat,” or the parental relation in which it 
stands to base-ball. 








ENGLAND. 
AvuGustT 3, 1869. 

BEFORE dismissing finally the subject of the Irish Church, it is, per- 
haps, worth while to make a few remarks on the results of the conflict by 
which it has been overthrown. I would especially notice one point, to 
which I have frequently referred in previous letters, and which to me 
at least seems to be very characteristic. I speak of the singular absence 
of anything like strong feeling in the minds of the English people. News- 
papers have occasionally uttered as brave words as you shall hear in 
a summer’s day. Orators have waxed warm at public meetings. Mr. 
Gladstone, I do not doubt, believes that he has accomplished a gigantic 
task, and written his name imperishably on the annals of his country. But 
I venture to say that from the beginning to the end of the struggle the 
British Lion has been remarkably drowsy ; through all the blowing of 
trumpets, and flourishing of banners, and letting off of fireworks, he has 
preserved a stolid calm, and really wished that the business were well 
over. The abolition of the Irish Church had somehow got itself inscribed 
at the top of the Liberal programme, and had to be settled before we could 
proceed to other business. We have done it, and are truly thankful for 
this, amongst other mercies ; but it is impossible to say that the nation has 
been deeply stirred about it, or that there is any special cause of triumph 
in our having at last done something which ought to have been done half 
acentury ago. Two or three causes may be assigned in partial explana- 
tion of this comparative lukewarmness of feeling. In the first place, few 
subjects will bear talking about for two years consecutively, especially by 
Irish orators. In the next place, the battle was really decided last Novem 
ber, and Parliament has been merely carrying into execution the clearly 
expressed will of the people. A little more or a little less left to the Church 
mattered a good deal to a few clergymen and curates, but could excite little 
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interest in the people at large. Thirdly, though we were doing an act of 
justice, and doing it from motives of justice—for which, I think, we deserve 
some little eredit—we were doing it rather against the grain. John Bull 
doesn’t like a Papist ; and to speak more generally, an alliance between 
Liberals and Catholics will always be a very half-hearted alliance. We 
will take away your grievance, was the general tone of feeling, but we don’t 
by any means do it out of love to you. For this little matter we can act 
in harmony ; but once get it out of the way, and then—you shall see. But, 
pesides these causes of indifference, there is another anda very much deeper 
cause. To say the truth, there is something lamentable about the spectacle 
we have been witnessing. The Irish Church wasa grievance. For two gene- 
rations at least no reasonable statesman, not brought up in the very thick 
of English prejudices, could have defended it for a moment. Mr. Glad- 
stone is a man of genius; so is Mr. Bright ; and the Cabinet, of unusual 
ability, has at its back a Liberal majority of overwhelming strength. Now 
this great majority, with these first-rate leaders, have spent nearly their 
whole time and energy for many months past in doing nothing but getting 
rid of one gross abuse. It ought to have fallen at the very sound of their 
trumpet ;. it has, in fact, been the one object of a long and doggedly con- 
tested campaign. The victory, too, however desirable it might be, was 
not one calculated to bring any immediate or conspicuous result. Irish 
orators will have one topic the less, and there will be rather less show of 
reason in denouncing English rule. But the monster evil remains un- 
checked and unaffected. Ireland will be as miserable as before ; its popu- 
lation will continue to diminish ; and, in counting up the fruits of their 
victory, the most sanguine Liberals are only able to say that probably in 
time we shall be able to stimulate a better feeling between the countries ; 
whilst even they will admit that the Protestant part of the country will 
probably be less loyal than before. All this time matters are waiting for 
determination which are of the very deepest importance to the country, 
and which impatiently demand the interference of Parliament. When, 
one cannot help asking, shall we get to the end of knocking down old re- 
strictions and begin some process of reconstruction? By slow degrees, 
inconceivably slow they seem to be sometimes, we are putting men of all 
creeds on a level. One or two restrictions still remain at the univer- 
sities and elsewhere, and there is the whole question of the English 
Established Church ; but we may be said to have arrived at free-trade in 
religion as in commerce, or to be clearly on the road to it. Meanwhile, 
statesmanship might surely be shown in something better than the re- 
moval of the obsolete machinery ; the attention of the country might be 
called to some loftier objects. We want, for example, a new system of 
education, from the very highest to the very lowest classes ; from univer- 
sities to ragged-schools, every class is crying out for improvement, and the 
ignorance of large masses is telling against us even in a commercial point 
of view. Then, again, the poor-law is at present so far from fulfilling its 
purpose that it produces constant ill-will between classes, and increases 
instead of diminishing that vast mass of pauperism which presses on our 
resources. The law requires systematic improvement in every direction ; 
the army requires reconstruction ; the church will have to be dealt with ; 
and there is that great question of land-laws, which sooner or later must 
come to the front. With all these and many minor questions hanging over 
us, it is vexatious to see the whole energy of our legislature and our 
ablest statesmen employed in upsetting one obsolete institution, whose 
fall will probably produce no very sensible effect for years to come. 

The real interest which has been felt is more in the indications of the 
future course of events than in the matter actually at issue. What will 
be the first great question to stir men’s mind’s, and what will be the rival 
forces? Are there symptoms of the approach of a revolutionary period, 
or are we likely to be dawdling on for some time longer, spreading our 
reform over years? Is democracy going to burst upon us like a deluge, 
or will the good old British prejudices last through a few more years of 
slow wear and tear? The answer to these and many other questions 
would lead me far beyond any permissible limits, even if I possessed it. 
I will content myself for the present with mentioning one or two points 
which appear to me to be tolerably clear. The House of Lords has not 
for many years been a very important assembly, but it has attracted an 
amount of public attention during this session which is rather remark- 
able. Conservatives say—and with some truth—that it has distinguished 
itself by debates fully equal in excellence to those of the lower house. It 
may be so; but that is a matter of little importance. The fact which has 
been more clearly established than ever, is the fact that in any serious 
question the House of Lords will not fight. Given a House of Commons 
elected by household suffrage, and pledged to decide some question which 
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really stirs the feelings of the householders, and the House of Lords will not 
dare even to make a show of fighting. The various attempts which have 
been made to reform some parts in its constitution indicate the sense of 
weakness, which they are very inadequate to remedy. 

What, then, will be the most likely question to bring on a very serious 
struggle? For an answer to this, I wotdd refer you to Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s exceedingly naive remark the other night, that landholding was 
become a luxury of the rich, and a part of the ars vivendi of a highly civi 
lized country. In other words, it isa result of our high civilization that 
the land of England is in the future to be in the hands of a small body of 
very rich men, who are to take it for purposes of game-preserving, and to 
maintain an ornamental peasantry to fall down before the squire and the 
parson. If the English people once understands that the view so pithily 
expressed is the serious and settled opinion of the English landholder, the 
landholder will be invited to consider certain proposals which, as we may 
judge from the precedent of the Irish Church, it will be hopeless to meet 
by any cries of confiscation and sacrilege. He will be taught who is his 
master. Few English gentlemen would fall in with Mr. Beresford Hope's 
theory in so many words ; but the battle of the future will be between the 
spirit of which it is an embodiment, and the modern ideas with which it 
conflicts. The House of Lords will be a weak tower of defence. If we ask 
whether that conflict will break out soon, and what will be the pretext for 
its commencement, I can only say that I am no prophet, I do not think, 
however, that there are any symptoms of an immediate outbreak. 
that before such questions arise our statesmen will have begun to put our 
house in order, and will have seriously grappled with the great problems 
at which I have hinted. I fully believe that they are disposed to do so ; 
and that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are as anxious as men can be to 
do some real work in the ensuing session. The immediate dithiculty is in 
the many divisions of the Liberal party, now that the question upon which 
they were all united has been removed. Thus, in the educational and 
other questions, we have the division between the leissez_faire Whigs and 
the more active modern school of politicians who renounce that doctrine. 
Mr. Lowe, for example, holds that the state should do nothing ; and Mr. 
Forster holds that it should interfere with great energy. We shall have a 
struggle in which the old watchwords of self-government and bureaucracy 
will play a considerable part ; and though I believe personally that our 
changes will be chiefly in the direction of centralization, there is a large 
and influential party on the other side, A real democratic agitation which 
would open up the great questions of the land and the church would, for 
the time, put these matters out of sight; but I confess that I do not be- 
lieve matters to be ripe for such an agitation at the present moment. 


I hope 


FRANCE. 
Panis, August 6, 1869. 

Wuat I took occasion to remark to you in the very beginning of this 
crisis is duly showing itself to be more threatening—namely, that the 
Emperor's own tendencies are of a nature that go far further onward than 
do those of his ministers or other advisers, and that they take a totally 
different direction. The Emperor strongly and instinctively dislikes 
political reforms and political liberties which put a control over his actions 
into the hands of educated and responsible men; but he has no objection 
whatever to socialistic theories, no matter how avancés, so that he him- 
self preserves a right of initiative, or, in other words, of dictature. This 
it is which frightens even those venerable invalides of the Empire, the 
senators; this it is which induces them to lend a hand toward the fashion- 
ing of a political reform which may save them from something worse. 

In the meanwhile, these “ potent, grave, and reverend seigniors” are 
of opinion that the Emperor has bid adieu to his senses; and their discon- 
tent and annoyance are positively comical. If you set aside the question of 
expediency—as in this case, where these aged worthies are accepting 
liberty as expedient—you will find the love of freedom to be in France, 
nine times out of ten, a question of years. The young respect and love 
freedom ; the old dislike it, and put a bitterness into their animosity 
which you rarely see anywhere out of this country. 

“If there is a thing more odious and more contemptible than all others, 
it is a young Bonapartist,” said poor Montalembert, some ten years ago, 
when he began the unsparing war upon Imperial despotism which he 
has carried on till this day, and which has, during the last few years, 
raised up so many brave recruits. And when Montalembert uttered those 
words, there actually were some “ young” Imperialists—men of between 
twenty and five-and-twenty, who, prematurely old in spirit, and preterna- 





turally timid in their opinions, were not ashamed to prate about “ order “d 
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and the “salvation of society.” But these have long since ceased their 
cackling, and left the panegyries of the policy of compression to sabre- 
Young men in France, for the last six or eight 


trailers and old women. 
years, have been growing more and more manful, consequently more and 
more hostile to the régime under which they were governed. The Mesi- 
ean Expedition ruined any hope the Empire might ever have conceived of 
finding support among young Frenchmen. It being now impossible for 
Napoleon III. either to employ war as a “ derivative,” or to refuse the 
home liberties which France «i// have, the next modification we shall 
witness is a most interesting and quite gradual one—so gradual as to be 
almost insensible. We shall witness the various and inevitable modifica- 
tions of manners, habits, customs—modes of life and modes of thought. 

Something is done already, and a vast deal is in process of doing every 
day. Education, moral and physical; the relationships to each other of 
the two sexes; the economy of domestic life; and the willingness or un- 
willingness to seek a livelihood abroad—these are some of the points on 
which modifications will and must become visible as time rolls on. If you 
want to mark how near to accepting what he still calls an “ outlandish” 
theory a French man or woman may be, you must watch them as a “ pub- 
lic” at a theatre when any novelty is set before them by a more than 
usually enterprising and innovating author. Don’t forget that, before the 
Revolution of 1830 (not above forty years ago), it was impossible to make 
a French audience accept Shakespeare unadulterated. The great poet 
had to be “ put into shape ” and made “ proper ;’ and Hamlet, for instance 
could not kill Polonius behind the tapestry in the Queen’s chamber, nor 
the Moor strangle his wife on the stage. . 


Well, not very long since a little essay was made at the Gymnase in the 
form of a three-act play, entitled “Miss Suzanne,” the reception whereof 
by the public marked an epoch in the manners and opinions of the French 
exceedingly curious to note by any person who is well acquainted with 
them. Miss Suzanne was no other than a young American girl whom sud- 
den misfortune had obliged to become a governess on the Continent. Of 
course the hero married her in the end, and his whole family learned to 
love and admire her, and look up to her with the profoundest respect. 
But before this “consummation” was achieved, every prejudice of French 
education and opinion was shocked by the independence and apparent 
“ fastness ’ of Miss Suzanne. It was “self-reliance” in its most unmiti- 
gated garb ; self-assertion @ owtrance brought to bear upon conventionality 
and tradition, and conventionality and tradition went to the wall; and a 
French “public” was pretty generally agreed that, after all, a woman 
might make a good, honest wife and mother and yet be independent in 
her habits and mode of life; and even (!) be allowed to travel in a railway 
carriage alone without irretrievably losing her good name. 

I hinted just now at another modification to French customs, consisi- 
ing in the greater or less willingness to emigrate: this is the vital question 
of the future. In reality, your superiority over Europe, your freedom 
from the evils which are crushing the Old World, lies in the excess of 
space over population, whilst our “mortal ill” is the excess of population 
over space. The Anglo-Saxon races neutralize the evil by their readiness 
to emigrate, whilst one of the chief causes of distress in France is 
attributed by economists to the time-out-of-mind attachment of the Gaul 
to his one particular spot of earth. There he chooses to live and die. 
This is in some respects undoubtedly true, but not so absolutely so as 
political writers and statists imagine. There are provinces of France in 
which, through long years, the habit has been to emigrate. In Auvergne, 
for instance, the poorer classes have such a migratory disposition that 
they slip away from their native hills as quite little boys and try to earn 
a living for themselves away from home. The charcoal-dealers and 
water-carriers of Paris are all but invariably Auvergnats. But this isa 
most unhealthy state of things, for it is simply internal emigration, and 
constitutes plethora. Paris has, heaven knows, population enough, and 
what is needed is that Parisians should wander forth. That this may 
oceur in the end, is possible among other modifications ; and a little 
anecdote that has fallen under my own observation would tend to prove 
that improvement is coming on in that direction. 

This spring the Comte de Beauvoir, a young man of 22, published a 
small volume, describing his travels around the world in company with 
the Due de Penthiévre, son of the Prince de Joinville. He dwelt, 
especially, at great length upon his stay in Australia, and told of the way 
in which British and German immigrants had made their fortunes, by 

dint of courage, prudence, and tenacity. His book made really an extra- 
ordinary sensation, and two editions sold off in no time. But what was 
not the surprise and delight of the young author at receiving several 
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times small deputations of workmen—those spare, pale, over-intelligent, 


1 . . 
muscleless children of the Paris suburbs—who came to ask of him how it 


would be possible for them and such as they were to get out to Melbourne 


| or Sydney or any of the places he had written of, and what they could do 





when they got there? 

But there is, in the shape of emigration, genuine transatlantic out. 
wandering—a fact of which your readers have, perhaps, never heard. 
There is, in this stay-at-home land, an entire race of men who, in all ranks, 
practise emigration upon a most extensive scale : these are the inhabitants 
of the so-called Basque provinces; the countrymen of the greatest sove. 
reign France ever had—of Henry IV. From Bayonne onward, eastward 
and southward, from the slopes of the Pyrenees to the- shores of the 
ocean, there is scarcely to be found a family that has not its wanderer, 
Throughout Béarn, if you ask news of a young man who is missing, the 
answer is: “ Over the seas”—gone to America. This is not your America, 
but the Spanish settlements: Buenos Ayres, Peru, Chili, Venezuela, and 
wherever the Spanish tongue is to be heard. 

If you go toward the Lower Pyrenees, the word “ American ” is for 
ever meeting your ears. As you stroll through the long, lovely lanes or 
follow the snaky, fern-grown paths of the low hills inland, behind 
Biarritz or St. Jean de Luz, you are sure to find, to right and left, large 
dwellings rising up, massively built, very unpicturesque, but indicative, 
in many ways, of solid wealth in the owner. When you enquire who that 
owner is, the answer is almost always the same, “ An American.” If you 
ask your road, you will pretty surely be told, “Close to the American's 
house is such and such aturning.” At first, you fancy that the beauty of 
the country, the salubrity of the climate, the vicinity of the sea, have 
attracted an unheard-of number of rich Americans, who have awarded 
themselves the luxury of a summer villa in the South of France. But 
when you ask the name of these proprietors, you will find out that they 
are all French: “ Ce sont les Américains @ici,” will be the commentary of 
your guide. And so it is. These are simply emigrants, who have reso- 
lutely left their Pyrenean home, worked hard, made a fortune, and come 
back to France to live comfortably in their own native place. Railways, 
cables, telegraphs, and all communication by sea or land will increase the 
familiarity with the idea of emigration, and a great point will be gained. 
The French were, up to the moment of the coup @état of ’51, the 
Chinese of the West. Many things have altered them since the last 
eighteen years, and further alterations will take place in them now every 
year. The traditional Frenchman is fast dying out. 


Correspondence. 


WOMEN AND RELIGION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sm: My attention has been lately directed to a striking fact pertain 
ing to religious statistics, which has scarcely received the attention due to 
its singularity and importance. I refer to the great numerical disparity 
between the male and female members of Protestant churches—a disparity 
which merits the more serious concern because (in the popular thought) 
it has reflected more discredit on the religion which is declined than 
on the men who decline it. 

It has been usual to explain this inequality by the hypothesis that 
women are naturally more religious than men. This theory has been 
kindly received, not merely by women, but by the sex which it defrauds of 
spiritual dignity ; the disparaged party (with a cheerful sense of having 
had the best of the bargain) laying claim, as an offset, to a natural mental 
pre-eminence. There is, however, a class of persons who believe that both 
men and women were “ created free and equal,” and who ascribe the dif- 
ference in their influence and dignity to primitive circumstances, whose 
effects have been unjustly perpetuated. Such persons, acknowledging 
the essential, and perhaps increasing, distinctions of sex, still maintain 
that, as civilization develops these distinctions, it also separates science, 
mechanics, art, politics, literature—every field of human activity—into 
subdivisions of labor, these subdivisions being increasingly fitted to the 
ever-diverging capacities of the sexes. ‘ 

The class that holds such views considers any theory monstrous which 
denies to men a natural equality in that highest gift of God—a spiritual 
nature ; it therefore refers their comparative religious apathy to some 
other cause than a native inaptitude for divine worship. The nature of 
this cause is as yet the unknown quantity in ecclesiastical proportion. 
Sometimes we are told that the temptations of men are greater than thore 
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of women, because their seein and outdoor life peculiarly expose | 
them to certain vices; but, on the other hand, it-would be hard to conceive 
of any condition less favorable to that noble elevation and elation of the 
soul, of which religion is the natural food, than the life which most 
women are either forced or tempted to lead—a life replete with petty 
cares, social frivolities, dispiriting occupations, and vulgar aims—a life 
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| have been taken in the proceedings. The heat had something to do, no 
doubt, with the inefficiency of the reporters, whose accounts of the pro- 
ceedings were neither very full nor very good ; but, as we have remarked 
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, once before, we believe, the sad truth in relation to reporters is, that they 


whose vices are indeed less gross than those of men, but whose tendencies 


are not less worldly. The temptations of Mohammedan women can origi- 
nate only in their homes, yet they take but little interest in religion—not 
because their souls have no independent legal existence (for this oft- 
repeated statement is erroneous), but because the extreme degradation of 
their lives robs them of spirituality. Believing that these facts refute the 
theory against which they are cited, I venture to suggest another cause 
for the preponderance of females in our churches. 

All conversions are effected through human means; and so close is the 
relation of these means to the end, that preachers of a given class make 
their converts in a corresponding class, and no other. Now, if we keep in 
view the fact that the sexes naturally influence and attract each other, we 
are easily led to the conclusion that (other things being equal) the sphere 
of a man’s influence would be wider among women than among his own 
sex, and vice versa. If this inference be correct, it should not surprise us 
that since the work of evangelization has been committed to the care of 
men, the great mass of converts should be found in the opposite sex. Had 
we but a few. women in our pulpits who possessed somewhat of that 
influence in religion which Hypatia enjoyed in philosophy, or Madame 
Roland in politics, we should soon exhibit more men in our pews. 

Well! it may be said that female instruction is impracticable. Yet it 
was not so to Huldah or Deborah. Or, again, the objection may be urged 
that all souls are of equal value, and that the sex of the converts is of no 
importance. The sex of the converts, however, gives character to the 
religion. Women are at this moment governing the Protestant Church ; 
ther sustain it by the funds which their influence commands; they direct 
it by the preachers whom their suffrages elect—and the elass of preachers 
that women, in their present state of culture, usually select and admire 
every virile mind has the misfortune to know. It is a class which, in con- 
cert with its female allies, has given to religion that effeminate, illogical, 
sentimental cast too well adapted to prejudice and revolt a vigorous soul. 
There is a theory, as yet unestablished by experiment, that our race can 
only attain its highest possibilities in any general department of life when 
that department receives and encourages the activity of both sexes. It is 
certainly no slight confirmation of this idea that the church, which in our 
day is governed by women, lacks practicality and vigor; and that the 


state, which is controlled by men, is so alarmingly deficient in political | 
|,most powerful of our individual States ; and, finally, that the upbuilding of 
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LITERARY. 


WE may mention among our announcements, as not having mentioned 
them before, these works from the press of Mr. W. V. Spencer: “Studies 
in the Evidences of Christianity,” by the Rev. Dr. Stephen L Bulfinch, 
which is a fuller development of the same author's “ Manual of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity ”—a work that is praised highly ; “‘ The Worship of 
Jesus,” by the Rev. Mr. Samuel Johnson ; and a republication of Mr. James 
Martineau’s “ New Affinities of Faith,” a brief essay in paper covers. The 
same publisher has in press “ The Science of Thought,” which is a system 
of logic, by Charles Carroll Everett, and a juvenile by Elsie Gorham, with 
the title “Rainy Days in the Nursery.” 


—There is a good chance now for some enterprising publisher to get 
out a half-dollar edition of “ Don Juan,” and the rest of Lord Byron’s works. 
We doubt if literary history presents another case of an author so thor- 
oughly advertised as he has just been. The Countess Guiccioli’s book was 
a stupid one, with nothing new in it, and read only by the reviewers— 
who, by the way, generally did full justice to Lady Byron's character ; but 
this later revival of the poet is a revival indeed. 


—The extreme heat of the weather last week making all exertion, 
bodily or mental, double and treble labor, it is a wonder that the Educa. 
tional Convention at Trenton was so very well attended as it was—more 
than a thousand delegates were present—and that so much interest should 
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are a mentally dissipated race, and that nothing so devoid of excitement 
as a convention of school-teachers is able to stimulate the jaded spirit of 
the lively writer and stir him into lively writing. We suppose the best 
thing accomplished by the meeting was the meeting itself, and the 
encouragement which it gave the participants. The work of education 
will always be to a great majority of those engaged in it a wearying, 
humdrum round of labor, in the performance of which it is easy to be- 
come dispirited, or, at any rate, difficult always to be fresh, energetic, and 
pleased with the daily task. The sense of sympathy which it gives to 
meet so many fellow-laborers must alone be of great value; and of course, 
too, among much that is worthless which is said and done in the conven- 
tion, there is something that is really of service to all, and there would 
be more if some means could be devised to put a stop to the indiscriminate 
orating in which the weaker brethren like to indulge. The committee of 
management ought to arrange the programme beforehand, and secure 
sensible practical essays from sensible men. Two things this convention 
did which are of interest to the general public: 
mittee to report next year on the expediency of establishing a National 
University, of which we are just now hearing so much, and another 
committee to take measures for the establishment of a Department 
of Education with well-defined powers, so that it shall be something 
more than the organization now known by that name, which is little 
more than a bureau for the collection of educational statistics, and which 
has no real power in that particular. Inasmuch as without good universi- 
ties—although too many of our legislators cannot be made to see it— 
there can be no good system of education of the lower grades, common- 
school teachers and superintendents have the right to busy themselves 
with the National University project, and something worth getting may 
be got asa result of their discussion of a question which needs a great 
deal of discussion. One of the delegates, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, made a report. 
on the subject, in which he argued that institutions for the higher culture 
are at present our most pressing need in this country, where universities 
are of lower grade and narrower limitations than those of almost any 
other country in the world ; that even the foremost universities of Germany 
—the foremost in Europe—with their numerous high courses of study and 
their magnificent array of professors and matérie/, really fall below the 
demands of the age; that the realization of the true idea of an American 
university involves the necessity for the expenditure of larger amounts of 
money than are likely to be granted for a long time to come by even the 
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such an institution looks toa great national object, and should command 
the national effort. Dr. Hoyt—whose address is Madison, Wisconsin—was 
made chairman of the committee we have mentioned. 

—Mr. Albert Lea, now a resident of Galveston, Texas, writes to the 
Minnesota Historical Society, that in 1841, he being then Acting Secretary 
of War, he gave the names to several of the States of the Union which 
were at that time unorganized. We owe to him, it appears, the names 


| Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, which certainly speak very well for 





his good taste, and should procure for him the contempt of Admiral Porter, 
the worst of godfathers. The name Dakota has been given to a region 
further West than that to which Lieutenant Lea applied it—a still better 
name, Minnesota, having been bestowed upon the latter by “ my friend 
Sibley,” as the lieutenant calls him—a gentleman whom we do not iden- 
tify. A name which has not yet been used—Ozark—the lieutenant wished 
to give to a State which, as we make out, would have included the present 
Indian Territory, which would be all the better off for having a name 
On the whole, we may thank fortune that we have had 
no worse luck in our system of State nomenclature. Unless we choose to 
find fault with the names containing “North” or “South” or “ New’’— 
New York, for example, and South and North Carolina—we have nothing 
to find fault with except the name of Wyoming, which by right belongs to 
Pennsylvania, and to which Campbell has given associations a little sen- 
timentalistic and artificial. The resident Indians had already given the 
region in question a very good name too—Absaraka, the Home of the 
Crows, as the tribe is called—and it is a thing to be desired that Congress 
should change the present designation. 

—In new English Religious literature, the Ritualists seem still to be 


so good as that. 


| more active than any of their brethren. The Rev. Orby Shipley announces 
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new editions of his “ Lyra Eucharistica,” “ Lyra Messianica” (revised and 
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enlarged), and “ Lyra Mystica.” A second edition is announced of “ The 


Liturgies of Saints Mark, James, Clement, Chrysostom, and Basil, and of 
| with the surrounding commonplaceness which heightens it. 


the Church of Malabar.” It is the work of the late Dr. Mason Neale and of 
Pr. R. F. Littledale, who is one of the ablest and best read of the Anglo- 
Catholics—a body who, in fact, do not want for reading, and may, we sup- 
pose, safely be called the most learned, as the strictly Evangelical wing of 
the Established Church may be called the least learned, of the Episcopa- 
lian clergy. That the reasoning powers of the Anglo-Catholic men are, 
however, not in all cases at the point of perfection—or were not a while 
ago—we have no doubt the reader may see if he will look into another 
book by the same Dr. Neale we have just mentioned—namely, his “ Cate- 
chetical Notes and Class Questions, Literal and Mystical, chiefly on the 
Earlier Books of Holy Scripture.” Mystical interpretation is a sort of 
cobweb-spinning that was a delight to him in his lifetime, and in which 
his ingenuity—which was the exact measure of his lack of sound judgment 
in this particular—was very great. “ The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola” is the title of another of Mr. Shipley’s translations of devotional 
works, and the same gentleman is the compiler of a “Glossary of Eccle- 
siastical Terms,’ which is about to be published by Rivingtons. We 
follow foreign example, which we do not undertake to justify, in putting 
under the head of “ Religious” Professor Huxley’s “Lay Sermons and 
Addresses,” which Macmillan announces. “ Ecce Christus” has for its 
second title “Jesus of Nazareth tried by the Tribunals of his Country,” 
and is anonymously written, as we believe all the “ Ecce” literature has 
been. It must, by the way, now amount to a dozen volumes, more or less. 
The untheological and unreligious reader will be glad to hear—if he is 
rich enough—of the fifteen-shilling edition of Fuller’s “ Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine and the Confines Thereof,” which is republished, with fac-similes 
of all the maps and illustrations of the quaint original. The general reader 
will be interested, too, in Mr. Charles J. Hemans’s “ History of Medieval 
Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy ” (from A.D. 900 to 1350), and in anew 
“ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. William Smith. A shilling edition of Paley’s “ Evidences” takes its 
place in the “ Cottage Library.” 


— One of the most noticeable of new volumes of verse in England is 
Mr. W. J. Courthope’s “ Ludibria Lune,” which is a satire on the woman’s- 
rights women. It relates how the women undertook to colonize the moon, 
and how the gods, resolving to subject them, employed the wiles of Love, 
and had nearly accomplished the conquest without a struggle, but, being 
discovered, were compelled to wage open war, in which they were of 
course victorious. This does not seem to be a very admirable plan, or 
plot, for the satire, and, indeed, it is said that, as a satire, the poem fails, 
while in places it is very pretty as a poem. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt is 


praised for his edition of the works of Herrick, the most delightful of |. 


English minor poets, whom somewhere Mr. Lowell calls the most Catullian 
of poets since Catullus—the Catullus to whose memory his descendant 
used to drain bowls in the “loathed Devonshire”—which loveliest and 
most springlike county of England was, by the way, the very home for his 
muse. Mr. Hazlitt is said to be abusive of previous editors, and to have 
earned the right to be so by being very thorough in the preparation of his 
edition. Roundly abusive his subject could be, as witness his droll “epi- 
grams,” as he called them, which have as much point as a cudgel, and as 
much good manners; but there would be something very much out of 
keeping in a preface to Herrick that should be at all ill-natured. Worth 
mention as a curiosity is Mr. Henry Denison’s translation into Latin of 
Shakespeare's “ Julius Cesar.” Mr. Denison believes that translation into 
Latin is the best means of learning that language; and it is for this rea- 
son, and not because he enjoys seeing Shakespeare made into a classical 
Roman, that he has done what he has. We hear of No. 30 of a work 
which, seemingly, is issued with regularity ; “College Rhymes, contri- 
buted by members of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge,” is the 
title of it, and it is a paper-covered duedecimo. Mr. Whyte Melville offers 
a volume of “ Songs and Verses;” and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who has had 
no success as a novelist or as a biographer, is now trying his hand at 
“Home Dramas and Comediettas,” a volume of which Mr. Strahan is to 
publish soon. In Fiction we see nothing so attractive as Mr. Ralston’s trans- 
lation of Ivan Turgeneff’s “ Nest of Nobles,” which, however, Mr. Ralston 
has called “ Liza.” The change is appropriate, perhaps; though it looks 
like taking an undue liberty with an author to rebaptize his offspring. 
But it is said that the interest of the story centres in the mournful history 
of the heroine, and that to this the pictures of life in a Russian province, 
which are the reason for the first title, are wholly subordinate. This, how- 
ever, does not prove that the objection to the title is well taken. Turge- 
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neff’s melancholy genius delights in the sombre irony of the circumstances 
about his personages; and it is his way to bring out tragedy in contrast 
Besides, 
there is none of his novels which has not a purpose, moral or political - 
though it is true that he is so really an artist that he is sure eventually to let 
his purpose slip a little, and to devote himself to the persons he has created. 
In this novel the purpose is to teach the necessity there was in Russia for q 
law of divorce, and to satirize various types of the Russian nobility and 
gentry. The story of the book is a painful one, but very impressive, and, 
being Turgeneff’s, contains much that is powerful and much that is bean. 
tiful. We, indeed, hardly know a living novelist—we ought, perhaps, to 
except Bjdrnson—a new book from whom we should take up with so much 
expectation of pleasure as we should have in taking up one by Turgenetf. 
We notice nothing else worth mention under the head of Fiction if we ex. 
cept the “ Wyvorn Mystery,” by Sheridan Le Fanu, who once could write 
well, and a three-volume edition of “My Enemy's Daughter,” by Mr, 
Justin McCarthy. 

—Of History and Biography in England we have little to say in 
addition to what has previously been said. Mr. Walter Dickson, a Scotch. 
man, who has seen Japan, has written a book on the “ History, Govern. 
ment, and Offices” of that country. The third volume is just published of 
our Mr. Amos Dean’s “ History of Civilization,” of which, we observe, the 
Saturday Review speaks with civility—the “ American Literature ” depart- 
ment of that journal being conducted in the feeblest manner. Its manager 
seems neither to know the field of American literature nor to know what 
to say about such specimens of it as he gets together on some singular 
principle of selection that baffles us completely. Another book from this. 
side of the water is a one-volume edition of letters written home from 
London in 1856, ’57, ’58, ’59, and 60, by George Mifflin Dallas. The Sut- 
urday Reviewer above-mentioned abuses him, we see, for printing his letters, 
which are not so reserved as an ambassador’s might be. But the fact is 
that Mr. Dallas is dead, and it is his daughter who has just published 
the work, and the dault condemned has therefore no existence. Surely we 
may call biography “ All the Essays of the Seigneur Michael de Mon- 
taigne,” which is a seven-and-sixpenny reprint of the third edition— 
that of 1700—of Cotton’s translation. ‘Robert Owen, the Founder of 
Socialism in England,” is a thin octavo published by Triibner, and 
written by an author whose name is not given. In Professor J. E. 
Thorold Rogers’s “Historical Gleanings,” we see it stated, he allows 
himself, under cover of Cobbett, Walpole, and Adam Smith as stalk- 
ing-horses, to take occasional shots at some of his political antagonists, but 
that, apart from this, the book isto becommended. Bourienne’s “ Napoleon” 
goes into another of its many editions, and so does Lockhart’s little biog- 
raphy or history of the Emperor. Miss C. M. Yonge, an industrious compiler, 
and not one whose works in this field are much to our liking, makes a 
“Book of Worthies Gathered from the Old Histories and now Written 
Anew,” which goes into Macmillan’s “Golden Treasury Series.” Murray 
announces the new “ Biographia Brittanica,” being “ Lives of the Worthies 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” Among Miscellaneous books the most 
important is Mr. Gladstone’s “Juventus Mundi,” which will raise his repu- 
tation for industry rather than for sound critical judgment. He reaffirms 
in it the main positions which he affirmed some ten or twelve years ago, 
in his work entitled “ Homer and his Age ”—positions now generally given 
up. Still this work is said to show what that one showed—a lively sense 
of the poetical beauties of Homer, and a clear conception of the outward 
life of the time. Merits like these atone for such literary defects as the 
comparison of Pallas Athene to the electric telegraph, and such errors as 
tracing Iris to a knowledge of the covenant concerning the rainbow which 
God makes with Noah in Genesis. 

—The latter part of Goethe's life is to be copiously illustrated from a 
source till now but little known. A writer in the Preussische Jahrbiicher 
for July reveals the intimacy of the great poet with a Frankfort lady— 
Marianne von Willemer—who made Goethe’s acquaintance in 1814, at a 
time when she was a widow in independent circumstances, and the centre 
of a cultivated circle of her fellow-townsmen. The correspondence which 
grew out of this intimacy was confided by Madame Willemer to the city 
library, on condition that it should not be published for twenty-one years 
after her death. That period has nearly expired, and the interest with 
which the publication should be expected may be judged from the state- 
ment of the writer referred to. In 1849, he was informed by Madame Wil- 
lemer of her former relations with Goethe, and she then told him that 
their intimacy was reflected in the book “Suleika,” of the “ West-dstlicher 
Divan,” and was the only key to the understanding of it; that Goethe 
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adopted several of her songs, with little or no alteration, into his collection ; 
and that two of these are the favorite lyrics beginning: 


* Was bedeutet dic Bewegung ? 
Bringt der Ostwind frohe Kunde?” 


and * Ach, um deine feuchten Schwingen 
West, wie sehr ich dich beneide 

_which have been often set to music, and hitherto supposed to contain 
the very spirit of Goethe himself. What the other songs were cannot yet 
be determined; but the above, whether fair samples of the whole or not, 
suffice to raise Madame Willemer to a very high place among the poets. 
As the greatest of these cannot or do not always do their “level best,” it 
would not be surprising if their inferiors shouid sometimes excel their 
poorest efforts. In the present case, however, Madame Willemer lays 
claim to songs particularly admired, and not only challenges the acumen 
of critics, but extorts from them an immediate recognition of her unsus- 
pected talent. 

— An exceedingly useful book for students of Russian literature and 
bibliography has just appeared, called “ A Systematical Catalogue of Rus- 
sian Books, for sale at the Bookshop of Alex. F. Bazunoff, at St. Peters- 
burg.” It is prepared by V. J. Mezhoff, a well-known Russian biblio- 
grapher. It is an octavo volume of more than 1,000 pages, and gives the 
titles of 11,993 books, arranged according to subjects, with a separate 
index of authors. What immensely enhances its value is, that under 
each title are arranged references to all the criticisms and notices 
of that book that have appeared in Russian journals and periodicals 
since 1825 There are more than 20,000 such references. There 
are also notices of more than 400 separately published translations 
of Russian books in foreign languages. There are mentioned 69 transla- 
tions, complete or partial, of Pushkin alone, in French, German, Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, Polish, Dutch, Bohemian, Servian, and English. Only 
two, however, are English—* The Talisman and Other Pieces,” St. Peters- 
burg, 1835; and “The Bakchesarian Fountain. By A. Pooschkeen, ete. 
By W. D. Lewis:” Philadelphia, 1849. A few of the shorter poems are 
loosely and badly translated in Sir John Bowring’s “ Russian Anthology,” 
and are not mentioned here. Of Lermontoff there are 22 translations in 
German, French, English, Polish, Danish, and Swedish. The prose story, 
“The Hero of Our Own Times,” is the only thing translated into English, 
and that has been done twice. There are 26 translations of Gogol, only 
one of which is in English, and that a shocking version of “ Dead Souls.” 
There are 22 translations of Turgeneff, three of which are English. With 
the exception of an English translation of Count Leo Tolstoi’s charming 
story, “ Childhood and Youth” (published by Bell & Daldy), not mentioned 
in this catalogue, German translations of Gontcharoff’s “ Oblomoff,’ Dos- 
toyefsky’s “Dead House,” and Prince Odoyefsky’s stories, and of the old 
authors, such as Lomonosoff, Zhukofsky, Kryloff, and Karamzin, the other 
translations are of books utterly valueless from a literary point of view, 
and thus have sunk into oblivion. Among the American authors whose 
works are translated into Russian are Cooper, Henry C. Carey, Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe (“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Minister’s Wooing”’), Bayard Taylor 
(“ Hannah Thurston”), Longfellow (“ Hiawatha”), Prescott (“Philip I1.”), 
Motley (“ United Netherlands”), Irving (‘“‘Columbus’”’), and Dr. Kane. 


—One of the last places in the world to which we should naturally turn 
in search of prehistoric remains is the Greece which has been so thor- 
oughly ransacked for its historical antiquities. And in Greece we should 
expect to discover least in Attica. Yet Herodotus gives us an account of 
a lake-dwelling people in Macedonia whose houses were built on piles ; 
and the flint chippings and implements found about the tumulus on the 
plain of Marathon, that went by the name of Persian darts, have been 
noticed by many modern travellers unable to disprove the popular tradi- 
tion. As in Getmany, the stone implements found in various parts of 
Greece were vulgarly supposed to have fallen from heaven, and were hence 
styled dorpomedéxca (Donnerkeile) ; and, in fact, some of them were undoubt- 
edly made from aerolites. We have before us, in pamphlet form, some ob- 
servations on the subject of these remains in Switzerland and in Greece— 
“ Tlaparnpnoece emi rig év ‘EABeria cai ‘EAAGd mpororopixne dpxaioAoyiac i7d Tewpyiov 
%ivaav” (Athens, 1869.) Mr. Finlay, after recounting the principal facts of 
prehistoric investigation in the countries named, offers a series of wood- 
cuts representing, of their actual size, a number of the objects contained in 
his collection, which we will name to indicate their distribution : a polished 
axe of a greenish-gray stone, found at Dobrena, near Thisbe, in Bootia ; a 
polished hammer of dark serpentine, found at Tanagra; a small axe of 
black-stone, found at Orchomenos; a chisel of iron flint, also from Do 
brena; a small axe of pure copper, found in Eubeea ; knives of obsidian, 
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found in tombs at Placoto, in the island of Ios; pieces of obsidian found 
on the coast of Attica near Trakhones, at the Herwum of Argos, and 
(1836) on the tumulus at Marathon. The engravings are rude, but answer 
ev ery purpose. 








VIOLLET-LE-DUCS “FRENCH MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 


Mr. Rvusk1n’s work as student and teacher of architectural art may be 
contrasted with the work of our author in the same direction. The close 
study of architectural art in France and Italy, to which Mr. Ruskin has 
given several almost unbroken years of his life, and which he has never 
quite relinquished, has resulted in the publication of the most admirable 
drawings of architectural detail that have ever been given to the public 
The early studies in the “Seven Lamps,” marred by imperfect etching, and 
afterwards re-engraved from the original drawings, were, as their author 
said in a later work, “ faithful to a degree never before attempted in archi 
tectural subjects ;” that is, they were absolutely photographic in their 
accuracy, reproducing every light, shade, and shadow upon the stone as at 
the hour when the drawing was made. If he had occasion afterward to 
enquire concerning any detail, he could turn to his sketch with the same 
confidence as to the building itself or to a photograph of equal scale and 
of absolutely perfect quality. This precise delineation of imperfections and 
beauties alike was undertaken and carried out for the purpose of studying 
the spirit of the work, and the character and purposes of the workmen 
who designed and cut it. A hesitating and blundering interpretation of a 
thought was often more worthy of careful note than perfect workmanship 
would have been, because revealing more of the spirit which had animated 
the old sculptor. It was little trouble, then, to keep up to a standard of 
accuracy which would have been otherwise unattainable. The securacy 
was not slavish, but loving. The later works contain careful line engray- 
ings, elaborate mezzotints, and lithographs of wonderful beauty, both 
colored and plain ; all copied in fac-simile by the best engravers from Mr 
Ruskin’s own drawings. And in all these—even in the large pictorial 
representations of the “Porch of Saint Mark’s” and the “ Arabian Win 
dows,” in the folio “Examples of the Architecture of Venice,” the same 
exact setting down of every effect, intended or accidental, is to be found 
In the hands of a draughtsman of less consummate power, these would have 
become insufferably hard and unlovely. Mr. Ruskin, fortunately, had 
drawn from Nature even more than from buildings. 

It cannot be said that in any of M. Viollet-le-Due's characteristic 
sketches this exactness is to be found. There are, indeed, engraved plates 
in the “ Mobilier” which seem faultless—see, for instance, the Encensoir in 
the second volume. But these, even if they are, like the woodcuts, his 
own work, are exceptions to his general practice. In the “ Dictionary of 
Architecture,” under “ Chaire,”” are two engravings of elaborate marble 
chairs—bishops’ chairs, if we remember aright. The same chairs are given 
by Mr. Waring in his Architectural Sketches, and he calls attention to 
the want of exactness in M. Viollet-le-Duc’s woodcuts. A comparison of 
the two works is very instructive, and shows quite well our author's way 
of proceeding. It may be said, firstly, that he repairs a little, smoothing 
the jagged edges, and resetting the dislocated masonry ; secondly, that he 
restores somewhat, supplying lost parts of the original work ; thirdly, that 
his published drawings, made from sketches, some of them many years old, 
are almost confessedly illustrations of a general principle rather than neces 
sarily exact copies of an actual monument. A skilled draughtsman and a 
thoroughly accomplished and well-informed architect—practised in con- 
struction and in design, and familiar with every style of building and of 
decoration of which monuments are found in France—his task has been to 
produce these thousands of drawings to illustrate the principles set forth 
in his writings. He could not afford to delay—to spend two days in 
making an exact drawing of a sculptured doorway when an hour could 
give him a sketch sufficient for his purposes; he could not undertake to 
vouch for every detail—perhaps unessential—when such accuracy would 
have involved increasing the amount of his work by half. But accuracy 
in the place where it is needed, certain success in giving the true character 
of the work represented—from the construction of a cathedral to the ex- 
pression of face of a statue—these qualities we learn to look for in M. 
Viollet-le-Due’s drawings. 

In like manner, in his writings we may find truth in all essential par 
ticulars, establishment nearly always complete of the theories advanced, an 


oe Dictionnaire Ralsonné de r Are hitecture Francaise, du XIe au XVIe Siécle, par 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, Architecte du Gouvernement, Inspec ‘teur Général des Edifices Diocs 
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almost complete freedom from unfounded assumptions. This is the more 
remarkable, because the vast and many-sided subject is very unequally 
lighted up by documentary evidence. History helps along bravely enough 


in studying the architecture of one province or of one epoch, and at another 
time wholly deserts the student. Our author is generally brave enough to 
say “I don’t know.” Moreover, there are plenty of places where more 
might be said if more were known ; the reader feels that there is no such 


thing as exhausting the subject, and that another Viollet-le-Duc, with this 
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| @ success upon which she can congratulate herself. Of course, merely 


encyclopedia to start with, would be able to add to it many things which | 


have remained outside the circle of observation of even this shrewd and in- 
defatigable observer. 

It would be hard to find, for instance, a more complete and satisfactory 
treatise on any similar subject than that on vaulting, contained under the 
two principal heads, “ Construction” and “ Vofite,” with references else- 
where. The system of Roman vaulting in brick and concrete, with tem- 
porary wooden and permanent masonry centres—the Roman dome vaulting 
—the Byzantine round cupola supported on a square, or on four piers only 
—and all the steps in the advance from these to the perfected Gothic vault, 
are carefully and most intelligently described and explained. So far as we 
know, there is no other treatise existing from which an unprofessional 
reader could get any accurate Knowledge of the subject. The one pecu- 
liarity of Gothic vaulting, its double organization of self-supporting arched 
ribs, and a filling-in arched from rib to rib, so that every panel or separate 
division is a vault, and would stand alone—this is more clearly explained 
here than in all other works together which are known to us. And yet, 
while every step in the progress of this art of constructing masonry vaults 
is, as we have said, described, outlying and exceptional varieties exist 
which are not described. It is clear, moreover, that considerations which 
had escaped the notice of the writer of the article “ Construction ” are thor- 
oughly stated in the article ‘“‘ Voiite,” in a volume published eight years 
later. The worthy successor of our author will be led by these admirable 
treatises to further investigation of the subject, and to the examination of 
its every abnormal and peculiar phase. 

It is peculiarly fitting that this great work should have been under- 
taken in France, because that country is the home of the pure Gothic 
architecture. The Gothic vault took its origin there ; the whole combined 
system of construction and decoration which we call Gothic architecture 
was built up in a few years by the lay freemasons of Central France, and 
its grandest and most perfect monuments were erected there, and there 
remain. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc, knowing this, feels strongly the unworthiness of 
the trifling architecture, at once illogical, unconstructional, and unin- 
spired, which the France of our day is—not content with, but occupied 
with for the moment. His exposition of the principles of building and of 
decoration of the great ages of architecture is continually interrupted by 
discussion of the application of these principles to the criticism of modern 
practice. The unity and grace of his work are marred by this; moreover, 
there is very frequent repetition of the same leading ideas, urged and again 
urged in a score of ways, apropos of as many different things. But this has 
been inevitable, because no one will ever read through these many 
volumes ; the points our author wished to make and insist upon he has 
been obliged to offer to his readers under as many titles as possible. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Except the Galary’s instalment of Charles Reade’s novels, there is 
almost nothing in any of the magazines that is at once attractive and well 
done. The tale about the Byrons in the Atlantic, which no doubt is a 
very great success as a magazine article, is not one of its author's happiest 
things, so far as concerns style. The story told is of so dreadful a nature 
that a nice artistic sense would seem to command that the telling of it 
should be free from anything like heat of any kind. When we have said 
of a man of great genius, who for two generations has had a home in all 
minds, whether or not he has had a home in all hearts, that he has com- 
mitted incest with his sister, there realty is nothing more to be said to the 
stupidest and most illiterate magazine reader. All of us know Byron, and 
all of us know the degree of sin involved in incest ; criminal and crime 
unite to ensure our attention. So there seemed to us, as we read, no need 
that there should be so much effort at heaping up indignation on Byron’s 
head as there is in the article referred to. It seriously hurts the effect 
which the author meant to produce. Objurgation the most eloquent 
appears to fall flat, to have no real life in it, to be hollow and false, when 
brought beside the naked horror of wickedness so extreme. Mrs. Stowe’s 
article, then, appears to be, as a strictly literary performance, not 





as a magazine article it is one of the greatest successes ever achieved 
in any country. It would not be surprising to hear that three or four 
times as many copies of the September Aflantic had been sold as of any 
other number of the magazine that ever was printed ; and, whether or not. 
the amount of notice which the article has received and will receive fro 
the press is so great as almost to constitute an era in the history of periodi. 
cal journalism. 

But, as we have said, except the Galary’s chapters of Charles Reade’s 
novel, there is almost nothing in the month’s magazines that is not only 
attractive by reason of its subject, but also well executed as a piece of liter. 
ary workmanship. Even “ Put Yourselfin His Place ” we find unsatisfactory 
when we recollect its author’s better work. Clearly, we should say, the 
story is written—extremely cleverly as it is written—rather for magazines 
coming out once a month than for the legitimate three volumes, al] 
togethvr, in which it is one day to appear. Much seems to be sacrificed to 
the purpose of making each month's instalment an interesting fragment 
by itself, and also—worse yet—of making it interest the reader in the 
fragment that is to come next month. This is not the way in which great 
novels can be written. Any of the immortal novels doled out in small bits, 
as magazine novels are now, would each month leave us wishing, as we 
do now, for next month’s dole. But when the immortal novels were made 
the writer’s inspiration was not the desire to do September’s batch of 
chapters in such a way as deliberately to put us on pins and needles for 
October's batch. The present method is strictly sensational, and no man 
whose best work is not essentially bad will ever do his best work after any 
such fashion. 

For the rest, the September Galaxy is light and tolerably readable 
rather than good and worth reading. “Susan Fielding” has got on to its 
twenty-eighth chapter without having tempted us to read more than here 
and there a page of it ; and to ask anybody else to do even so little as to follow 
our comparatively good example would be, so far as we recollect the story, an 
act of simple malevolence. Mr. Eugene Benson continues in this number 
of the magazine his series of articles on “ New York Journalists,” and the 
essay before us deals with “Theodore Tilton.” In his essay upon “ The 
Unsociableness of Society,” Mr. Grant White forgets that “ society ” exists 
and is what it is mainly for the sake of the young men and young 
women who are marriageable and to be given in marriage; and that 
the various things which he wants “ society” to give us are to be got from 
our friends and families rather than from our acquaintances. However it 
may be elsewhere, among us men and women of Anglo-Saxon blood people 
“do their duty ” by “society,” and do not pretend to enjoy it. It was among 
the wicked French, whose language, as Mr. White ought to recollect, 
“has no word for ‘home,’” that the arts both of making and enjoying 
“society” were invented—arts which had no existence in the ancient 
world. “Little Bopeep” is a story by an unpractised hand; but the 
writer escapes very well the common danger of writers who have no real 
“vocation ” for literature ; and if she is not interesting, and is rather un- 
certain and feeble, she is not imitative, and has a degree of freshness 
which most story-tellers of her ability lack. It would be hard to speak 
too uncivilly of the poetry of this number of the Galary. “The White 
Flag” is a specimen, sucli as its author regularly furnishes, of the weakest 
sort of minor poet’s poetry, polished and elaborated as if it were truly 
worth attention. Mr. Sill’s “Two Ways” has rather less polish, and is 
better in taste and temper ; but there is nothing in it. The obscurity of 
Mr. Calvert’s “ Without the Stars” does not hide anything, so far as we 
can see. The practice of making such verses as these it is nobody’s busi 
ness, doubtless, to say anything about ; but to publish them certainly does 
not minister to edification, mental or spiritual. There is a superstition, 
however, that magazines must have poetry. We wish they must. 

The countless readers whom Mrs. Stowe has set all agog for everything 


“they can hear of Byron will be glad to see what Mrs. Hawthorne has 


written about her visit to Newstead Abbey. Her article is charming, 
being in substance a letter, such as a cultivated, unliterary woman writes 
home to her friends from abroad. Utterly without pretence, even quite 
careless in places, it gives better than anything we have read for a long 
time the pleasure which it is peculiar to women’s letters, as literature, to 
give. Some things in it remind one distinctively of the pensive reflectiveness 
of Hawthorne himself. One passage we may quote for the sake of its kind- 
ness and charity, which just now may not improperly be borne in mind: 


“There was a spell about the spot, very difficult to analyze ; for I could 
not tell whether it were more pleasant or sad ; but it was the spell of ge- 
nius and beauty, at any rate. I felt a poignant sorrow when I thought of 
Byron, brought so near as he was by standing on his very homestead- 
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ground—when I considered his ruined life and poisoned genius—his fiery | 
heart, once innocent and true, turned to wormwood with hate and indig- 
; ‘ : (ge erry Bh osegy rat gene beg lurid 
pation, and the golden promise of his dawn darkening into a lurid storm |.) oi ee Pies newer 
pefore his noon—and no purple sunset when his mortal life sank into the | ™ France” is the work of a pagan who dese rves to be consid < om 
night ef death. It is certainly one of the saddest of all histories. But | authority upon the matter of which he treats in the essay before us. It is 
his Father in heaven alone could know all his temptations and all the | not, however, of less value as being open to the objection that can be 
hindrances to the development of his better nature, and he only knew | 
all the gracious aspirations and motions of his spirit, veiled from the 
world, which so sternly repelled and scorned him, and too savagely dis- | : 5 : 
honored his remains, even when they were brought from Greece, where | what it relates must be exceptional and not the rule. Catholicism is to 
he endeavored to doa noble deed. I we that those persons who rejected | be put out of the way by other weapons than stories, no matter how true, 
; 4 a y y yere 2 it i i re . * 3: - : * , 

him were quite sure that they were holie r than he, and it is just as well | of the stupidity and treachery of Belgian and French monks. We may as 
for him that his body lies in Hucknall Church, instead of the glorious old hi k } he C tl li , , eae 

os pe ° ° > ast xr » nr “e@ ‘4 , Te » » 2 rey 
Westminster Abbey. I remembered the divine words, ‘He that is with- | Ue, Wwe think, that the Catholic controversy has now reache d the stage 
out sin among you, let him cast the first stone.’ ” - in which it is not necessary to call one’s opponent a liar and ravisher and 


magazines, and some other poetry, for that matter, and is truer to the 


| 
ee pa ; , : 
writer's feelings than to the truth of nature. Mr. Lea’s “ Monks and Nuns 


urged against all the surprising and shocking tales that can possibly be told 
of the Catholicism of our day and generation—the objection, namely, that 


Another passage we quote as partly accounting for some of Mr. Bar- murderer, but is necessary only to prove him a Catholic ; the main battle 
num’s success in life : is joined at something like the key of the situation, and it is no longer 


: ‘ , much worth while to do any fighting on the outskirts, 
“ But we were taken to this avenue especially to see the twin trees, upon vue 8 


one of which Byron cut his name, when he was last at Newstead—his own The Atlantic’s opening article, “Why Henry Jones did not go to 
name _ oe yd his ed gy a pe See ayo to all = Canada,” is by the Rev. Walter Mitchell. It seems to give proof that its 
value the poet, has withered from the root, leve, t any rate, the : A ald ° ner ltd ey en 

: : : er ie : uthor was . > 1 opponent the Ss »L 
trunk is sawed off a few inches above the inscription, and a bit of India- auth a at one time a ponetice oppone of the Fugitive Slave q aw, 
rubber cloth is carefully tied over the place. The twin tree flourishes and his experience as an anti-deputy-marshal has been of some service to 
finely, so that the doom of the race involves the other, with the illustrious | him, in enabling him to succeed in his “ local coloring.” In other respects, 
woo — hs ee ne oo of putting the portion that has | he seems not very well qualified to tell stories, and he makes rather a 
such a melancholy interest into a glass case, so as to preserve it more ef- | ¢.:),.., rwise. “Jac ‘lint’s J ‘y,” by 3 j Tay! 
fectually ; but the old gardener told him he had better let it stay in its failure than otherwise. ' Jacob Flint’s « ourney, by Mr. Bay ard laylor, 
original position ; for it would be more valuable to all who came to see it might safely be bound up in a volume of stories by Miss Alice Cary, It is 
to stand on the spot his lordship stood upon when he carved it, and that it | so good-natured or soft- hearted, and so improbable and weak in construction, 
would certainly last as it is now during the Colonel's own life. So it re- 
mains. When Barnum, the American showman, came, he sent into the 
house to request Colonel Wildman to sell it to him for five hundred 
pounds! The gardener took the message, and the Colonel returned word 
that he would not take five thousand for it, and suggested that the man 
who proposed such a monstrous thing should be shot.” 





that at first we took it for Miss Cary’s work. Miss Cary, however, is free 
from the appreciation of morbid feeling which Mr. Taylor very clearly dis 
plays in this story. Morbidness of feeling increases, we are sorry to say, in 


“ The Foe in the Household,” which, however, we shall not cease praising 
as the work of a writer to whom some of the springs of the heart are 
known. Hardly one of her characters is now in a situation where he or 
she can healthily gratify healthy natural feelings, or seems capable of en- 
tertaining them. 


Mr. F. 8. Cozzens, in “The Basses,” relates how an Italian singer 
walked on board a vessel on the Hudson River and entered into com peti- 
tioa in the matter of low notes with a small calf which was tied there. 
One has only to recollect the famous contention between the nightingale | 


Mr. Parton's article on “ log-rolling” at Washington does not call for 
particular notice. It is readable, but contains nothing particularly new. 
It has been said somewhere that Mr. Parton intends making an article on 
corruption at Washington, in which he will take up some subjects sug 
gested by criticisms that have been made upon his “Strikers of the Wash 
ington Lobby ” and that shall be made upon this second paper. We hope 
he will give careful attention to a letter recently written to the Cincinnati 
Gazette by its regular correspondent, Mr. Boynton, That gentleman is one 
| of the two or three really honest, independent, well-informed newspaper 
correspondents who write from Washington, and we see that he gives a 
pretty flat contradiction to nearly everything said by Mr. Parton in his 
article in the August Atlantic. Or, better still, we wish Mr. Boynton might 
find it compatible with his remaining in Washington to tell all he knows 
about Senators and Representatives whose votes are bought and sold, We 
have no doubt at all that ten minutes’ talk with Mr. Boynton would con- 
vince any “fine young Radical” that some of the seven Senators who 
“voted No on the Eleventh Article” are, at the very least, as spotless as 
some of their colleagues who voted Yes—and would do so again to mor- 
row for sufficient cause. Mr. Boynton has neither Mr. Parton’s qualified 
faith nor the unlimited faith of Mr. Henry Wilson, which we cannot but 
think does more credit to this gentleman's heart than his head. 

Mr. Howells’s “ First Cricket” is a piece of poetry characteristically 
delicate and subtle, couched ina metre of which we had been hoping that we 
had some time since seen the last—rhymed hexameters being sad things. 
We are disposed to be liberal to the British or American hexametrist in the 
matter of feet ; no man, before or since Edgar Allen Poe, ever succeeded in 
scanning any English hexameter that was not made for the express pur- 
pose of being scanned, and we are content to admit that real hexameters 
must be put entirely out of mind by whosoever wishes to enjoy the domes- 
tic, contemporary sort. The classical hexameter is one thing, and ours is 
another, and—so far as our liking goes—is a thing not so much worse than 
the original, and decidedly pleasant. But the introduction of rhyme into the 
structure, whose chief beauty must of necessity be rhythm, is, to begin with, 
the introduction of one more difficulty where already there were enough ; 
and, in the second place, is the introduction of a difficulty the surmounting of 
which gives so much less than corresponding pleasure that it gives, to our 
mind, positive displeasure. Mr. Howells is to be found also in “ A Poetical 
Lot,” where he lets out the life of several songsters, and puts, we think, @ 
little life into one gentleman who sings of mountain scenery without, so 
shade-trees. “Deceived,” by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, is superior to most of | far as we can see, hurting himself, or doing the scenery any particular 
that gentleman’s poetry, which usually has the ear-mark of poetry for the | good. 


and the musician, which makes a green spot even in the great English 
dramatic literature, in order to cause this performance of Mr. Cozzens’s to | 
seem doubly offensive. It hasa farcical cleverness, too. “ Left Wounded on 
the Field” reads like a true story, and is agreeable reading. So in its way 
is “The Old Hospital,” by Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, who writes of the 
hospital whose buildings at Leonard and Worth Street are now undergo- 
ing demolition. Everybody who walks up and down Broadway shares Dr. 
Roosa’s sorrow that the noble trees are cut down and the green Jawn 
gives place to a cellar, and that in lieu of one of the most beautiful spots 
in the city we are to have only more big buildings. But it is easy to grieve 
too much over our deprivation. Long ago the place ceased to be fit for | 
the site of an hospital. The never-ending roar of Broadway is alone a 
sufficient reason for removing the sick to other quarters. And as for the 
nearness of the old hospital to those parts of the city in which accidents 
are most common, that constitutes no objection to the change. Two | 
smaller hospitals, one in Brooklyn and one on the west side of the North | 
River, approachable by the noiseless and easy-moving ferries, would be 
of much more convenience to the sick than the Broadway hospital has ever | 
been. And, if there was nothing else to be said, it seems to be well 
established that a large hospital stands in use no great number of years 
before it becomes so saturated with disease as to be a means of death to 
those who seek it for cure. 

Mr. Vincent Colyer, who has been journeying among the Indian tribes 
upon the Reservations, asks the question, ‘“ Shall the Red Men be Exter. | 
minated ?” and supplies some reasons, if any were needed, for a negative 
answer. It becomes tolerably plain, day by day, that the Indian is the 
scoundrel he is partly because we are the scoundrels that we are. “ Vil. 
lage Improvement Societies,” by S. F. Cooper, is well worth the attention of 
& majority of our fellow-countrymen. Ata very small expense of money 
and care and time, we of this generation may at least leave a country 
beautiful with trees to our descendants ; and the expense need not be | 
great,as Mr. Cooper points out, of doing more than that. But that at 
least may be done, and with no more trouble than is involved in making 
& motion in town-meeting. Our “hereditary feud with trees,” as Mr. 
Lowell calls it, is pretty much dead within us, now that there is no Ameri- 
can Indian behind each bole waiting his opportunity to “raise hair ;” and 
there are few towns, from New England to California, which could not be 
persuaded into a small annual appropriation for lining the streets with 
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The “ New Timothy ” 
Daughter,” and these stories are the best things in the magazine. 
worst things are the futile article on “ An Author’s Memories of Authors,” 
which is devoted too much to the opinions and too little to the recollections 
of Mr. 8, C. Hall—whose recollections have a value that his opinions have 
not—and which contains also some of the writer’s criticisms which ery 
aloud for the editorial scissors. ‘ Leander Doolittle” 
concentrated helplessness ; and the “ Puritan Captain ” might be stronger, 
though we cannot say that we suffered in the reading of it, which, on the 
whole, was not unamusing and not inappropriate labor for the weather. 
Mr. Curtis, in the “ Easy Chair,” is severe with the Prince of Wales, for 
whom, indeed, nobody in the world seems to have a good word. 

The Catholic World has for its article of most interest a reply to the 
New Englander, which has been aiding and abetting the Rey. Mr. M. Hobart 
Seymour in his efforts to prove that Roman Catholics, taken by and large, 
are much more unchaste and generally immoral than Protestants. Figures 
being notorious for not lying, the World finds no difficulty in taking 
statistics and completely turning the tables upon Mr. Seymour, the New 
Englander, and the Protestants, who evidently are quite bad enough. A 
more agreeable article consists of some notes from the diary of an American 
lady who became an-inmate of a French convent, and who kept a journal 
for the perusal of a friend. It is natural, and in parts it is affecting. 

Lippincott’s for September partakes of the general dulness of the 
month’s magazines, and we do not know that any remark concerning it 
occurs to us as necessary to be made. There are two sonnets by Mr. Paul 
H. Hayne, of whom, we believe, it was said: by Mr. Longfellow that he 
was the best sonnetteer in America, or had written the best sonnet that 
any American had written. In saying this, Mr. Longfellow, we have 
thought, had an eye rather to the workmanship—which, to be sure, counts 
for very much in sonnets—than to anything the work contained ; for we 
have never been able to find any poetry by Mr. Hayne that bears the test 
of memory, or, to speak plainly, that is worth more than a minute of any 
one’s attention. The two sonnets by him which are contained in this 
number have this disadvantage, and, in addition, the technical defect of 
being connected by a necessary tie and being incomplete alone. 

The most interesting article, we think, that ever appeared in Hours at 
TTome is Mr. Henry Villard’s story of MM. Erckmann and Chatrian’s 
early life, long struggle with poverty and neglect, and final prosperity. 
Mr. Villard, it appears, in 1849—when he was about fourteen years of age 
—took permission from himself to go to the wars and fight for liberty in 
the revolutionary militia of his native Bavaria. He made, it must be con- 
fessed, a brief and inglorious campaign, as he ingenuousiy admits, with 
considerable levity of manner. In short, he narrates that he, with the 
rest of the patriot forces, became demoralized, and, after valiantly running 
away from home, very willingly ran homeagain. His father, being a royalist, 
was less pleased with the young hero’s escapade than he might have been had 
he shared his son’s incendiary sentiments, so he packed him off across the line 
to the college at Phalsbourg, a little town in Alsace, to which it was the fash- 
ion forthe Germans of that part of the country tosend their children to under- 
go the rigid discipline of the French school. Here Mr. Villard met Alex- 
andre Chatrian, then a young tutor working hard to get money enough 
together to pay his expenses up to Paris, where Emile Erckmann, his 
friend, was trying to make his living at law. _ aan the pair of friends 
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INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS. 


The undersigned will, during the coming academic year 
of Harvard College, receive special students in Analytic 
Geometry, Spherical Trigonometry, the Differential Cal- 
culus, and Elementary Theoretical Mechanics. 
struction in these branches will be arranged in three 
courses, two lessons a week being given in each course ; 
and the fee for admission to each course wili be $10 a term 
or half-year, payable at the beginning of the term. Pupils 
will be presumed to have a thorough knowledge of 
Geometry, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, and Logarithms. 
The lessons will begin on the 13th of September. 


CAMBRIDGE, August 23, 1869. 
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had done jointly. some slight enihees work, and formed the iii 
to work for fame in partnership. Mr. Villard formed the friendship of the 
junior member of the firm, and is able to recount their story fully and 
accurately, which accordingly he has done in a simple and pleasing way, 
so that we commend his sketch to general perusal, and his next one, if 
Hlours at Home will permit us to say so, to somewhat closer attention 
on the part of the proof-reader. 


The Literature and Literary Men of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Abraham Mills, A.M. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1851.)—It js 
some eighteen years since Mr. Mills’s lectures first appeared, but they 
have just been put upon the market again, and may properly be noticed 
now. The author, whose death prevented the carrying out of his whole 
scheme, intended to pass in review the literature of Italy, of Germany, of 
France, of Greece, and of Rome, as well as of Great Britain and Ireland; 
but this last-mentioned part of his task was all that he was able to per. 
form. He has done it well, nat servilely following in the very footprints 
of his predecessors, but not varying from their general course; so that in 
these two volumes we have a body of sound criticism, by the best critics, 
upon all noted English, Scotch, and Irish writers, from the days of Alfred 
to those of Junius ; and this criticism is illustrated by selections, which are 
very judiciously made. The compiler himself does not appear too often in 
the character of critic, but is not unwelcome when he does; not even, we 
find, when he remarks of the “ Canterbury Tales” that, after all, he is com- 
pelled to say that he can discover in them “no moral lesson.” We ought 
hardly to quote this little remark, perhaps, for we have noted nothing else 
which is absurd. Generally, throughout the work, Mr. Mills gives the 
impression that he is a sensible, well-read man, with a true relish for good 
literature of all kinds, and a cultivated taste in poetry. To be sure, one 
hardly knows, in reading a compilation like this, how much of one’s satis- 
faction may not be due to the pleasure it gives to be again in the company 
of old favorites, but this compilation we have read with real satisfaction. 
We should much prefer it as a text-book to Mr. Cleveland's well-known 
compendiums, the criticism in which is almost always very feeble where 
it is not borrowed. In fact, we should prefer it very much indeed to those 
compendiums, nothing being worse than goodiness. Mr. Cleveland's 
works have another disadvantage, too, as compared with this; and that is 
the amount of “solid information” which they convey, and which a judi- 
cious teacher, who knows how much more important it is that young ladies 
and gentlemen should know English literature than that they should 
know the names and middle-names and dates thereof, as Mr. Greeley says, 
will never be at pains to cram into his pupils’ heads. However, it is to the 
criticism that the 1aain objection is to be Littell 
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TO BOOK ACENTS. 








N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best book for Agents 
yet published. Be sure and not engage until you see our 
circular and prospectus. Ready Sept. 1. 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 
387 Park Row, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 


The in- 





J. M. PEIRCE. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$2 50 a year, in advance; three copies, $6 50; five copies, 
$10; ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis. Single 
copies, 25 cents. All Bookse llers and News Agents will | 
supply the Magazine. “The Quack Doctor,”’ Stephens’s 
celebrated picture, is still given to every subscriber who | 
sends $2 50 for the Magazine. } 





HURD & HOUCHTON, | 


459 Broome Street, New York. FREE to any address, 


*- 
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New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
3 Clinton Hell, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
| for sale an extensive Stock of New’and Second-hand 
| Books in various departments of Literature. 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 


The Nation. 


The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
paid for at the rate of twenty-five cents for each number of 
Vol. I., and fifteen cents for the rest: 

Vol. I. 1, 3, 6, 7. 
Vol. IV. 83. 

*,* The Publisher offers for sale complete sets of the 
Nation (eight volumes), unbound, for $26 ; bound, for $42; 
transportation not included. 
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Works of Hans Christian Andersen. 





——— 





Messrs. Hurp & Hoventon take pleasure in announcing that they have made arrangements with the eminent 
Danish author, HANs CuRisTIAN ANDERSEN, by which they have become the authorized publishers of his works in 
‘America. A new edition of his writings is now issuing in uniform crown 8vo volumes. The publishers deem it right 
to say that Mr. Andersen has a pecuniary interest in each volume published. The edition will comprise: r 


Il. Novels. 
tl. Wonder Stories and Tales. 
ill. Sketches of Travel. 
IV. Selections from Dramatic and Poetical Works. 
Vv. The Story of My Life. 
Of the Novels, “The Improvisatore*’ is now ready, in one volume, crown 8vo, price $1 75. ‘The Two Baron- 
esses” will follow in October, and **O, T.”’ and ** Only a Fiddler” shortly after. 


“THE IMPROVISATORE” 


is known as the most striking romance of Italian life existing in literature. It is the work which established Ander- 
sen’s fame as a novelist. The other novels have their scenes laid in the North of Europe, and are admirable represen- 
tations of a life peculiarly attractive to American readers. 

The famous stories for children are divided into two volumes: 


1. “Wonder Storiesitold for Children.” 


This contains those stories by Andersen in which the marvellous and fanciful predominate; such as 


“The Usly Duckling,” “The Mermaid,” “The Shoes of 
Fortune,” etc., 


in brief, those called in Danish Zrentyr. This volume will contain some stories not before translated into English, 

and will include some of the stories contributed by Andersen to the Riverside Magazine during the present year. It 

will be profusely illustrated by the best German and some American pictures, It will be published early this fall. 
Following this volume will appear: 


2. “Stories and Tales” 


(the Historier of Denmark), embracing those stories which are more matter-of-fact in origin. Some of the best of An- 
dersen’s works are found in this volume; his ** Sand-Hills of Jutland,” his ** Picture-Book without Pictures,”’ etc., ete. 
The volume will be illustrated from original designs by American artists. The two volumes together will contain the 
whole of Andersen’s shorter tales, and present the only complete edition in the English tongue. 


Of the remaining volumes attention is especially called to 


“The Story of My Life,” 


now for the first time translated into English, with an important addition. Hitherto only a brief abstract of Andersen's 
Danish Autobiography has been given in English by Mary Howitt, drawn from a German translation. In the present 
edition the entire work has been presented, and Mr. Andersen has furnished also for his American readers additional 
chapters, bringing the work down to the present date, the original Autobiography having been published in 1855. 

The whole series will be completed in monthly volumes, aud great care will be taken to render it as thorough and 
as attractive in form as possible. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, 
“‘The Vicar of Bullhampton,”’ 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S 


LIST OF LAW-BOOKS 


AND 
Magdalena, FOR SEPTEMBER. 
By the Author of “‘ Gold Elsie,” etc., are continued in this | omeeee 
Number. 


LAWS OF THE LAST SESSION OF CON- 
GRESS. The Government Edition of the Statutes at 
Large and Treaties of the United States, passed at the 
First Session of the Forty-first Congress. Edited by 
Hon. GrorGE P. SANGER. Royal 8yo. 

CURTIS'S EQUITY PRECEDENTS. Fourth 
Edition. Designed as a supplement to illustrate and 
accompany Mr. Justice Story's Treatise on Equity 
Pleadings. By Grorce T. Curtis, Esq. 8vo. 





JUST ISSUED : 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 


WITH TWO FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 





CONTENTS: 


. “THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON:” A Novel. 
Part Til. Illustrated. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Il. SONNETS. By Pau. H. Hayne. 

Ill, GROUSE SHOOTING. By January SEARLE. 


VOL. XV., containing the Public Laws, Resolutions, 
Proclamations, Private Acts and Treaties, and Alpha- 
betical List of Persons in the Act for the Removal of 
Legal and Political Disabilities. Royal 8vo. 


_ 


eS vat TCnOTY B mt ee Fitts. 
i ND NOPOLY. By George Firznuaes. ACK W .f > 72 : : 
VI. UNHEARD REPLIES. by Eres Sancenr. BLACKWELL ON TAX TITLES. Third Edi- 


Vil. 5 3d THE BREAKERS: A Novel. Part IX. tion. A Practical Treatise on the Power to sell Land 
fon. Ropert DALE OWEN. » Non-nay 22% — 
VII A WEEK IN-AN AQUARIUM. ByMarcoum Mc- | — ‘he orgy = gam ¢ tea, Ried ty P. V. 


EvEN. 
1X, TER SATIONAL DEBT. By Gen. Fasxos 4. | w,vion's LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


ALKER. 
X. MAGDALENA: A Novelette. Part II. By the Fifth Edition. A Treatise on the American Law of 
Author of ** Old Mam'selle’s Secret.” Teniieet end Te By J N.T 
XI. SNOW UPON THE WATERS. By Mrs. L. H. ndlord and Tenant. By Joun N. Tartor, Esq. 
Hooper. y 8vo. 
XIE AN EMBASSAGE By G. H s CKER’S NOTES ON THE GEN 
‘ ss 3 . Hensert Sass. ‘ROCKER’S N S ON =NER: 
XIV. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. a "TES OF MASSACHUSETTS . ERAL 
XV. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. STATUTES OF AS s 'S, containing Re- 
ferences to all changes in the same by more recent 
laws, and to such Decisions of the Supreme Court of 
this State as explain the various Provisions of the 
Statutes. By Unrer H. Crocker and Grorngse G. 
CROocKER. 8vo. 


BENNETT AND HEARD’S LEADING CRIM- 
INAL CASES. Second Edition. Edited by E. H. 
Bennett and F. F. Hearn, Esqs. 2 vols. 8vo. 





*,* For sale at all the Book and News-stores. Yearly 
Subscription, $4; single number, 35 cents. 


CivsB Rates—Two copies, $7; five copies, $16; ten 
copies, $30; and each additional copy, €3. 


Specimen Numer, with Premium List, sent to any 
dress on receipt of 35 cents. Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
449 Broome Street, New York. 








110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE, | 





CONTENTS 
or 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 


For September, 1869. 
. MONKS AND NUNS IN FRANCE. Uenry € 
Lea. 
Il. THE BABY’S DRAWER. Mrs. I. T. Butta. 
Il. A WINE MERCHANT. W. 1. Paulding 
IV. ENGLISH SHOW-PLACES: NEWSTEAD AB 
BEY. Mrs. Nath’l Hawthorne. 
V. THE BASSOS—A Tale of Rivalry. F. 8. Coz 
zens, 
VI. DECEIVED. Edgar Fawcett. 
VII. TO-DAY; A Romance—Continued. R. B. Kim- 
ball. 
Vill. THE OLD HOSPITAL—GONE. D.B, St. John 
Roosa, M.D. 
IX. LEFT WOUNDED ON THE FIELD. Col. T 
A. Dodge. 
X. LAVINIA—Part 1. Caroline Cheesbro. 
XI. COLLEGES AND COLLEGE EDUCATION 
Pres. P. A. Chadbourne. 
XTI. THE EARTH IN TROUBLE. Prof. Schele do 
Vere. 
XIII. THE ECLIPSE. Unpublished MS. of the late 
Fenimore Cooper. 
XTV. VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 8. PF, 
Cooper. 
XV. SHALL THE RED MEN BE EXTERMINATED ? 
Vincent Colyer. (Notes of Tours among the 


a 


wilder Tribes, 
XVI. FINE ARTS OF SOCIETY: HUI. Cookery. 
Lucy Fountain. 
XVII. LITERATURE—At Home. R. H. Stoddard. 
XVIII. LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART ABROAD 
Bayard Taylor. 
XIX. CURRENT EVENTS. F. B. Perkins. 
XX. BULLETIN OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW 
HOMCEOPATHIC PUBLICATIONS 


THE HOMMOPATHIC TREATMENT OF 
DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, etc., ete, 
By James B. Bett, M.D., of Augusta, Me. Phiia- 
delphia: A.J. Tarren. Pp. 170, 12mo, price $1 25, 

CHARACTERISTIC MATERIA MEDICA, By 
Wm. H. Bunt, M.D., of Lincoln, I. Philadelphia: 
A.J. Tarev. Pp. 460, 12mo, price $3. 


THE HOMCOPATHIC TREATMENT OF 
SYPHILIS, GONORRHC@A, SPERMATORRHGA, 
AND URINARY DISEASES. By J. H. Benrsearv, 
M.D. Revised, with numerous additions, by J. H. 
P. Frost, M.D., late Professor of Physiology and 
Pathology at the Hom, Med. College of Penna. Phila- 
delphia: A.J. Targx. Pp. 270, 12mo, price $2. 

SELF-ENERVATION : ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND TREATMENT. By C. 8. E_priveg, M.D., of 
Bay City, Mich. Price $1. 

JAHR’S THERAPEUTICAL GUIDE : the most 
important results of more than forty years of practice. 
By G. H. G. Jann, M.D., Chevalier, etc. Translated 
by C. Hemrer, M.D. Price $3 50. 

N. B.—Any of above works will be sent free of postage 
on receipt of price. Address 
A. J. TAFEL, 
Homa@oraTHic PHARMACEUTIST AND PUBLISHER, 
48 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 





The Fifth Volume of the ‘“‘ Hahn. Monthly,” edited by 
R. J. McCiatcuey, M.D., commences in August. This is 
one of the best conducted Homeopathic Journals in the 
country. 

Subscription price, $3, payable in advance. Sample 
numbers sent for 25 cents. Address A. J. TAFEL, Phila- 
delphia, P. O. Box 2,352. 


LYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
- TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” box 6732, New York City. 
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New Books. 


i. 
LEICHTON’S POEMS. 

POEMS. By Rogerr Leieuron. Second Edition. Ele- 
gantly printed on fine tinted paper, and bound in 
extra cloth, price $3. 

Il. 
ALFORD’S NEW TESTAMENT. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, after the Authorized Version. 
Newly compared with the original Greek, and revised, 
by Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 
Svo, cloth, red edges, price $2 50. 

IIT. 
GOOD SOCIETY. 

A COMPLETE MANUAL OF MANNERS. By the Right 
lion. the Countess of ********, Printed on fine toned 
paper, 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, price $1 75. 

Iv. 
THE NEW COOKERY BOOK. 

A Complete Manual of English and Foreign Cookery, on 
sound principles of Taste and Science ; comprehend- 
ing carefully-tried Recipes for every branch of the 
Art, with a complete Alphabetical Index. By ANNE 
BowMaN. Beautifully illustrated with eight pages of 
colored plates, executed in the highest style of the 
art, by Kronheim (London). Printed on extra tinted 
paper. Crown 8vo, strongly half-bound, 634 pp., 
price $3. 

*,* Any of above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 
ECLECTIC 
Engineering Magazine, 
SELECTED FROM HOME AND FOREIGN 
ENCINEERING SERIALS, 
No. 9, FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Ready Saturday, August 28. 





CONTENTS: 

Paying and Non-Paying Loan; The Fairlie Steam Car- 
riage; Accumulated Hydraulic Power; Explosions of 
Nitro-Glycerine; Shrapnell v. Segment Shell; London 
Street Railways; Steam Engine Performance; Test of 
Agricultural Steam Engines ; ‘The Blast Furnaces at Mid- 
dlesborough ; Composition of Sewage: Utilization of 
Blast Furnace Flag for Mortar; Heating Furnace Boilers ; 
Architecture connected with Structures of Civil Engin- 
euring Condensation of Steam Engines; Tube-setting: 
The Measurement of Hills; Heating Buildings by Gas; 
Determining the Power of Engines; Dried Wood for Blast 
Furnace Fuel; Railway Disasters; Beton Building; In- 
dustrial Partnership; Steam and Power Hammers; Iron 
Founding—* Burning Ore ;"’ The great Bronze Foundries 
of France; Sea-going Turret Ships; Church's Equilibri- 
um Slide Valve; Who Invented the Steamboat’ Metro- 
politan Railway Rolling Stock; Paragraphs; Iron and 
Steel Notes ; Railway Notes; New Books ; Miscellaneous. 


Terms. 
Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
numbers, 50 cents. 
An extra copy will be supplied gratis to every Club of 
Five Subscribers, at $5 each, sent in one Remittance. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, New York. 


Single 





*,* Copies of our New Catalogue of American and 
Foreign Scientific Books, 56 pp. 8vo, sent to any address 
on receipt of six cents in postage stamps. 


L. W. SCHMIDT. 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, NEW York, 


—_— 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, | | 


including Periodicals. 
Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 


TRY 


| with a Life. 


LIBRARY O 





The Nation. 


OF EDUCATION. 


OCKE (JOHN), “SOME THOUGHTS CON- 


+4 cerning Education,” Essays on “Study,” * Read- 


“Knowledge: Its Extent 
2 vols. 32mo, paper. 


ing,” ‘“‘A Tutor’s Business,” 
and Measure,” ** Error ;” with a Life. 
Price 40 cents, or 50 cents by mail. 
\ ILTON (JOHN), “A TREATISE OF EDU- 
+ cation,”’ being his letter to Master Samuel Hartlib; 
1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. II. of the Library of 
Education.) Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
N ANN (HORACE), “ON THE STUDY OF 
+ Physiology in Schools,” being his Annual Report 
for 1842; with a Life. 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. III. of the 
Library.) Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
N ILL (J. 8.), “ST. ANDREWS ADDRESS.” 
1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) Price 20 
cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
{ROUDE (J. A), “ST. ANDREWS AD- 
dress.’ 1 vol. 82mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
Cas (THOMAS), “EDINBURGH AD- 
dress.”’ 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
For an appreciation of the character and object of this 
series, see the Journal of the American Social Science As- 
sociation, No. 1, just published by Leypoldt & Holt. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


- MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: The Gods and Men of 
the Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstTone, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, $3 50. 

WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN'S CUL- 
TURE: a Series of Essays. Edited by JoszErHInEe 
E. Butter. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


AvuTHOR’s PoPpULAR EDITION. 


SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC | 


POLICY. By the Right Hon. Jonn Bricut, M.-P. 
Edited by James E. TnoroLtp Rogers. Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, $1 59. 


THE POEMS AND PROSE REMAINS OF 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a selection from 
his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth, $6. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


ZELL’S 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 
ait cheapest and most complete Encyclopedia ever pub- 





Sold by subscription, and delivered in monthly parts at 
50 cents each. The entire cost will not exceed $25. 

“We find it in the main both full and correct. The 
spirit in which the Cyclopedia is edited is what it should 
be.""— The Nation. 

“The articles are as carefully prepared, the engravings 
as well executed, and the general typography as perfect as 
the earliest sheets. Its sale deserves to be popular and 
extensive.”— The Round Table. 

“The work is evidently conducted with intelligent and 
—— industry.”—. Y. 7ribune. 

ress 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
o 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
r, 
AGENCY OF ZELL’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
7 Murray Street, New York. 


le! ht A i ie taht ETT 

TO THE AMERICAN PRESS.— Cor- 
RESPONDENT IN ITALY.—An English Gentleman, 
residing in Florence, Italy, and who is accustomed to 
literary work, will be happy to act as Correspondent in 
Italy for some American Newspaper. Address, stating 
requirements and remuneration, * Italian,’’ care of the 
Publisher of the Nation, Box 6,732, New York. 
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TO LYCEUMS, LECTURE COmmirt- 
TEES, ETC. 


MHE American Literary Bureau is now prepared to 
make Lecture engagements with Lyceums and 01) 

Lecture Associations throughout the country for lecturers 
and entertainments of a musical and literary charact.; 
The Bureau’s listincludes Justin McCarthy, editor Londo, 
Morning Star, Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson, Rey 
Robert Laird Collier, Edwin P. Whipple, Olive Loca) 
Kate Field, Benson J. Lossing the historian, P, Bo), 
Chaillu, Dr. Isaac I, Hayes, C. Oscanyan, Prof. E. L. You. 
mans, Saml. L. Hewlett, Wirt Sikes, John G. Saxe, Henry 
Nicholls, Prof. Hitchcock, Josiah Phillips Quincy, Rey 
George H. Hepworth, Prof. Rufus Adams, Thomas w 
Knox, George Wakeman, John J. Pinkerton, &, p 
Nowell, Editor American Odd Fellow, Professor Homer 
Sprague, Cornell University, Rev. T. E. Kittredge, B, [ 
Taylor, Rey. J. D. Sweet, Dr. Griscom, George Kenngy 
(the Siberian traveller), Maria A. Stetson, Annie E. Potter, 
Stephen Massett (Jeems Pipes), Wm. H. Pope (the Reej! 
tationist), W. R. Alger, Hon. Ingersoll Lockwood, Mrs 
Carter, Hon. M. Bovee, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rey, 
Elias Nasin, O. D. Munson, T. 8. Townsend, the Hutei. 
inson Family, Mr. and Mrs. W. Fox Leggett in Shakes. 
pearian Rehearsals, and many others, whose names appear 
on the circular. 

NO CHARGE va _TO LECTURE Com. 





Applications promptly attended to. Send for Circular to 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
132 Nassau Street, New York City, 
JAMES K. MEDBERY, | Associate © 
8. HUMPHREYS GURTEEN, j Directors, 
P. O. Box No. 6,701. 

The American Freemason. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 
Abraham and the Sabeist. Our Montrary Recorp: 
To the Brethren, our Subscribers—Much Law: a Daniel 
come to Judgment—Have our Grand Ledges all heey 
legally organized ?— Invasion of Jurisdiction. — Corne- 
SPONDENCE: The African or Prince Hall Grand Loedye. 
Part 3—The Grand Lodge of New York—The Rights of 
Lodge Past Masters—What does it mean ’—Dr. Epstein’ s 
Discovery. Our MONTHLY MASONIC CHRONICLE: United 

States, England, Ireland, France. 


Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 
Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS, ANDBIND 
THEM YOURSELF. 


The Eureka Self-Binder 
Is simple, and binds stronger and better than a book. No. 
6 is adapted to the Nation. Price $1 25; or, if sent by 


mail, $1 50. 
Address SCHUMANN & LATHAM, 
18 Dey Street, New York. 


COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNC LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 


The best features of European and Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and Art. 
Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has charge of the 
Department of Music. 

For prospectus, with references, address the Rector, 

Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M. 


a 
The Nation Press. 

The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stcreotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, eic., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 
grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 

Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 

JOHN ROSS, Manager. 

Office of Taz Nation, 3 Park Place, 

April 26, 1869. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaL. STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 








BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street. Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prne StreET, New YorK, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





MORTON, BLISS & COQO., 
BANKERS, 

30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO.,, 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 
Attow INTEREST ON DeEPosITs. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street ; 
Boston, 76 State Street, 


Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 

Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


AGENTs For ‘“‘ THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
% Rue ScrisE, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Wat. STREET, New York, 
Ieene Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 


of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 
FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Prazza DE SpaGNa, Rome. 


¥ Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. Agents for the Nation 
in the Papal States. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8S. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S. COURTS. 
































CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 


Attention given to Land-draining; the Construction of 
Farm ee oe Earth-Closets ; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 BROADWAY. 


OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 


110 Broadway, CALVERT VAUX, 
New York, January 1, 1866. FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liserty Street, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 











Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


HARVARD COLLECE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
1869-70. 


The Academic Year begins on Thursday, September 9. 
The Second Examination for Admission to the College 
will take place on September 9, 10, and 11, beginning at 8 
A.M., Thursday, September 9. Attendance on the three 
days is required. 








TURE.—The Course on Modern Literature begins Septem- 
ber 13. The Course on Philosophy begins September 14. 
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AMENIA SEMINARY, 
AMENIA, NEW YORK. 


Preparatory and Academic. 
College. 


Special care in fitting for 
Term begins September 14. 


8. T. FROST, M.A 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - 
Surplus, - - - - - - 


$400,000 00 
311,512 12 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE Secretary. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS, 





| SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 
University CouRsEs oN PxiLosopHy AND LITERA- 


i 
} 


Divinity ScnHoo..—The year begins September 13. The | 


regular course is completed in three years. 


aw Scuoou.—The Lectures begin September 13. The | 


regular course is completed in two years. 

EDICAL Scuooi.—The Lectures of the Winter Term 
begin November 3. 

ENTAL ScHooi.—The regular term of Lectures begins 
November 3 and continues four months. 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF MINING 
AND PracticaL GEOLogy.—The year begins September 
15. The Second Examination for Admission will take 
place on September 15. 

Catalogues, giving full information, will be sent upon 
application. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—The next Term will begin Sept. 13. No | 


denominational test is demanded of Professors or Stu- 
dents. Pecuniary aid is afforded to all who are meri- 
torious. A Prospectus, with full particulars, will be sent 
on —— to f. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. 
EDWARD J. YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass. 





AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
1 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


NINTH VOLUME. 





With the number for July 1, the Nation entered upon its 
Ninth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
end independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is 


| believed never to have been so great as now, 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND | 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


Offers a Four Years’ Collegiate Course for Ladies. Gradu- 
ates receive the baccalaureate degree. A three years’ 
seminary course for ladies and gentlemen. The best col- 
lege preparations for young men. Board and tuition in 
the entire course, $300 a year. Reopens September 6. 
Address 

Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Claverack, N. Y. 





BISHOPTHORPE SCHOOL for Girls | 


will begin its second year, D. V., on the 15th of September 
next. The number of pupils, all of whom live in the 


house, is limited to thirty. French is taught by a resident 


governess, and, so far as possible, made the language of | 


the family. 
Bishopthorpe, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 





pston on 


Address for circulars, etc., Miss CHASE, | 


oston and | 


| 
Au- | 
pe ASEbt, FEMAL RE MINA Y (at u- | 


Albany R. R.) 
inary. Not excelled in thorough English or Critical 
Classical Training, nor in highest accomplishments in 
Modern Languages, Painting, and Music. Location, for 
health, beauty, and refining influences, unsurpassed. Next 
year begins Sept. 30. Address CHAS. W. CUSHING. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 

1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 

BoaRDING AND Day PvPptts, 

Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
congneas of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 

Institute. MADAME D°HERVILLY, Principal. 





For 17 years a leading New England Sem- | 





TrRrMs: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 
men, Four Dollars. 
Address 


Clergy- 


PUBLISHER OF “ THE NATION,” 
3 Park Place, New York. 





AGENTS. 
a BritTain.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 


FraNce.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

SWITZERLAND.—V érésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di § A, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
ence. 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 





“THE BEST 1S THE CHEAPEST.’ 
STANDARD 





AMERICAN BittjARD TABLES 


Bei constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, are 
used in all tests of skill by the best players in the country, 
and in all first-class clubs and hotels, Illustrated Cata- 
logues of everything relating t> Billiards sent by Mail. 


ee ee 


738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES, 

These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 


manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. S. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will 
ast twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade Mark | Trade Mark 
coy cal Electro- 
STERLING. Silver. Plate, geuAMMryo, 








We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 





BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now ready of 23.000 volumes — English, 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 


——————— 


Good Boys like Excellence better than Sham—Enquire 
Concerning 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A wide-awake, thorough-going School for Boys wishing 

to be trained for Bestnees. for College, or for West Point 


or the Naval Academy. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 














The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


D . 
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BOSTON; 
——-. 19 DOANE ST. 


MARVIN co.’Ss 


ALUM AND DRY¢s LASTER 








bel 
FIRE AND “URGLAR 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


{ 265 Broadway, Noy Tor: 
Principal be scorned S| bey pam eee. 
mk St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 








PACIFIC RAILWAY 
GOLD LOAN. 


Messrs. Dapney, Morean & 
Co., 53 Exchange Place, and M. 
K. Jesup & Co., 12 Pine Street, 
N. Y., offer for sale the Bonds of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway. These 
Bonds pay seven per cent. in 
Gold; have thirty years to run; 
are Free from Government Taxa- 
tion; are secured by a Land Grant 
of Three Million Acres of the 
Finest Lands in Kansas and Colo- 
rado. In addition to this special 
grant, the Company also owns 
Three Millions of Acres in Kansas, 
which are being rapidly sold to 
develop the country and improve 
the road. They are a first mort- 
gage upon the extension of the 
road from Sheridan, Kansas, to 
The road in 
operation now earns more than 
enough net income to pay the in- 
terest on the new loan. There is no 
better security in the market— 
this being in some respects better 
than Government Securities. Prin- 
cipal and Interest payable in Gold. 
Price, 96, and accrued Interest, in 
Currency. Pamphlets, Maps, and 
Circulars furnished on application. 


Denver, Colorado. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 





My Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine (No. 3,277) has 
done the sewing of my family, and a good deal for neigh. 
bors, for fourteen years and three months, without any re- 
pairs. One needle served to do all the sewing for more 
than four years. W. A. Hawtey, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. | 








RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND Ex. 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYs. 
A family school foanded 1850. With a limited number. 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities, 
hysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and ting. Ample grounds, with building and 
a — ete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
ollege, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, 
AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
Begins its FIFTH YEAR on THURSDAY, Sept. 16. For 
circulars or other information apply to the Principal, 
JAMES F. SPALDING, M.A. 


CLEVELAND SEMINARY. 


A Boarding School for Girls, with a corps of fifteen able 
and experienced Teachers, and superior accommodations. 
Affords unrivalled advantages for the study of Music, the 
Modern Languages, Drawing and Painting, as well as the 
branches of aneextended English and Classical Course. 


Charges, $350 per year. Address 
8. N. SANFORD, Principal, 
Cleveland, O. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report wiil be sent on application. 


SH SETTS INST 

TRARPAS offers a heat ins OAL BRL 

in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 

sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
uisites: Arithmetic, 80 much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 

tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 


mar, and hy. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 


Families visiting Boston can find no better 
accommodations than a suite of rooms at the AMERICAN 
HOUSE, with bath-rooms, closets, etc. Close to principal 
places of business and amusement. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
GLEN COVE, L. L, 
Unsurpassed for its Home Privileges and Educational ad- 
vantages. Specially recommended by the Right Rev. A. 


N. Littlejohn, D.D. The Fall Session, sixteen weeks, 
commences September ist. For Circulars apply to 


J. R. BURWOOD, Principal. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by al! dealers 
in fancy articles. 
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